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"We  Do  Not  Live  For  Ourselves  Only" 

Seminole  Black  Perceptions 

and  the  Second  Seminole  War 

Jill  M.  Watts 

One  day  in  early  January,  1836,  Seminole  leaders — both  Indian  and  Black 
— visited  the  slave  quarters  on  the  Gruger  and  DePeyster  plantation. '  These 
leaders  sought  recruits  for  the  Seminole  Indian  and  Black  forces  which  were 
resisting  removal  from  Florida  by  the  American  military.  Throughout  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  Afro-Americans  and  remnants  of  vari- 
ous Indian  tribes  united  to  form  the  Seminole  nation,  making  their  home  in 
Florida.  In  1830,  the  government  announced  plans  to  relocate  these  Semi- 
nole people  in  Oklahoma.  The  Seminole  nation  rejected  the  government's 
proposal  and,  in  an  effort  to  repel  the  advances  of  the  American  military, 
frequently  solicited  support  from  the  Floridian  slave  community.  The  Semi- 
noles  found  some  sympathy  on  the  Gruger  and  DePeyster  plantation.  After 
listening  to  the  Seminole  leaders'  arguments,  some  bondsmen  readily 
volunteered  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Americans.  About  sixty  others  re- 
mained hesitant,  but  were  forcibly  compelled  to  join  the  Seminole  nation. 
One  old  man,  however,  remained  steadfast  in  his  refusal  to  leave  the  planta- 
tion. The  Seminole  forces  set  the  plantation  structures  on  fire,  shot  the  old 
man,  and  threw  him  into  a  burning  building  to  perish  in  the  flames. 

This  single  episode  of  the  Second  Seminole  War,  which  raged  from  1835 
to  1842,  reflects  the  central  role  of  Afro-Americans  in  the  movement  to  resist 

Jill  Watts  received  her  B.A.  in  History  at  the  University  of  California,  San 
Diego.  She  received  her  M.A.  in  United  States  History  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  and  is  currently  writing  a  dissertation  on  Father 
Divine  and  the  Peace  Mission  Movement  to  1941. 
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removal.  Although  historians  have  produced  many  works  on  the  Second 
Seminole  War,  their  analyses  have  either  ignored  Seminole  Black  participa- 
tion or  focused  on  the  Seminole  Blacks'  fear  of  enslavement  as  the  sole 
dimension  of  their  response.^  Clearly  the  threat  of  bondage  stimulated  Semi- 
nole Black  resistance;  however,  their  response  must  be  examined  in  relation 
to  the  cultural  components  of  the  community  which  shaped  their  resistance. 
An  investigation  of  Seminole  Black  social  structure  reveals  that  three  major 
organizing  features — religion,  communalism  and  kinship — defined  the 
Seminole  Black  value  system  and  influenced  their  conduct  during  the  war.^ 
An  understanding  of  the  Seminole  Black  world  view  indicates  that  their  op- 
position developed  out  of  the  militant  determination  to  protect  and  perpetuate 
the  community  as  well  as  their  right  of  self-determination.  Seminole  Black 
communities  represented,  both  to  Seminole  Blacks  and  to  Afro-Americans 
living  within  American  society,  a  successful  resistance  to  the  domination  of 
white  culture. 

An  understanding  of  Seminole  Black  motivations  during  the  Second  Sem- 
inole War  requires:  first,  an  investigation  of  the  migration  of  Seminole, 
Indians  and  Blacks  to  Florida  and  of  the  Seminole  institution  of  slavery;  sec- 
ond, a  reconstruction  of  the  characteristics  and  practices  of  Seminole  Black 
communities;  third,  a  probe  into  Seminole  Black  relationships  with  Indians, 
whites  and  non-Seminole  Blacks;  and,  finally,  an  analysis  of  Seminole 
Black  participation  in  the  war. 

The  first  migration  to  Florida  of  the  bands  of  American  Indians  who  would 
later  join  with  fugitive  slaves  to  form  the  Seminole  nation  began  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  The  territory  of  Northern  Florida  had  served  as  a  battle- 
field for  the  war  between  the  Spanish  and  British,  and  by  1704,  British  cam- 
paigns succeeded  in  the  final  destruction  of  the  majority  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Florida,  leaving  an  unpopulated  territory."*  The 
Spanish  offered  these  lands  to  other  Indian  groups  in  an  effort  to  create  a 
buffer  between  themselves  and  the  British.  Between  1715  and  1814,  various 
factions  of  the  Creek  nation  journeyed  south  to  Florida,  joining  with  the 
remnants  of  indigenous  Floridian  Indians  to  re-establish  villages  and  form 
the  Seminole  nation.^  Significantly,  the  Creek  word  "Seminole"  means 
"wild,"  "outlaw,"  or  "runaway."^ 

Many  scholars  have  assumed  that  already  established  Seminole  Indian 
communities  took  in  runaway  slaves  and  allowed  them  to  organize  their  own 
black  villages  within  Seminole  territory.  Black  migration,  however,  began 
with  and  even  predated  the  migration  of  the  majority  of  Seminole  Indian 
groups.  Throughout  the  colonial  period,  the  Spanish,  promising  freedom 
and  protection  to  fugitive  slaves  from  British  colonies,  had  succeeded  in  en- 
ticing Afro-Americans  to  migrate  to  Florida.  As  early  as  1699,  the  Spanish 
King  issued  a  royal  edict  declaring  that  all  Afro-American  runaways  from 
English  colonies  entering  Florida  who  converted  to  Catholicism  would  be 
granted  asylum.^  The  Spaniards  repeatedly  extended  this  offer,  and  by  1738 
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the  Spanish  governor  was  granting  fugitive  slaves  land  at  the  head  of  Mosa 
Creek  where  they  established  villages  and  farms.  In  return,  the  former 
bondsmen  agreed  that  when  needed  they  would  fight  with  Spain  against  the 
English. 

From  the  eighteen  and  into  the  nineteenth  centuries,  runaway  slaves 
sought  refuge  in  Seminole  Florida.  They  organized  independent  communi- 
ties which  often  developed  close  ties  with  particular  bands  of  Seminole 
Indians.^  In  addition  to  those  Afro-American  communities,  the  black  popu- 
lation of  Seminole  territory  also  included  slaves  belonging  to  Seminole 
Indians.  Seminoles  had  initially  acquired  these  slaves  either  through  pur- 
chase from  Euramericans  or  as  compensation  from  Great  Britain  for  their 
allegiance  during  the  Revolutionary  War.^ 

But  Seminole  conceptions  of  slavery  differed  greatly  from  the 
Euramerican  institution  of  slavery. '°  In  the  1770's,  William  Bartram,  a  natu- 
ralist traveling  through  the  South,  observed  the  characteristics  of  Seminole 
slavery  involving  Indian  prisoners  of  war,  who  the  Seminoles  classified  as 
slaves.  *^  Although  these  captives  would  be  forever  distinguished  as  slaves, 
their  masters  permitted  them  much  freedom  and  encouraged  their  slaves  to 
marry  free  members  of  the  tribe.  The  Seminole  considered  the  children  of 
these  unions  free  and  treated  them  as  equals.  This  limited  form  of  slavery 
reflected  an  older  institution  practiced  by  Creek  bands  before  the  intrusion 
of  Euramericans,  defining  the  status  of  Afro-American  bondsmen  who  lived 
among  Seminole  Indian  bands. 

The  accounts  of  travelers  and  observers  reveal  that  the  treatment  of  Afro- 
American  slaves  within  Seminole  Indian  society  resembled  the  conditions 
of  servitude  imposed  upon  Indian  captives.  Apparently,  Seminole  masters 
allowed  their  Afro-American  slaves  freedom  to  determine  the  course  of  their 
lives  within  the  villages.  Slave  families  lived  as  the  other  villagers  in  their 
own  dwellings.  '^  Some  slaves  were  even  granted  individual  plots  to  till,  with 
any  excess  com  or  vegetables  given  to  their  masters.  '^  The  Afro-Americans' 
knowledge  of  agriculture  apparently  benefitted  their  Indian  masters,  for 
Euramerican  travelers  in  Florida  commented  that  villages  with  Afro-Ameri- 
can slaves  had  "better  farms."  '"*  The  Seminole  agent  Gad  Humphreys,  how- 
ever, noted  that  the  labor  required  from  Seminole  Black  slaves  was  minimal, 
for  "...  they  only  work  when  it  suits  their  inclination."'^ 

Seminole  Indian  masters  also  permitted  intermarriage  between  Afro- 
American  bondspersons  and  the  free  Indian  population,  and  instances  of 
such  unions  occurred  frequently  even  among  the  upper  hierarchy  of  Semi- 
nole Indian  bands.  '^  For  example,  Eneha  Micco  (Bowlegs),  who  was  the  son 
of  high  ranking  chief  Seacoffee,  purchased  a  black  female  slave  named  Beck 
from  the  British  and  her  first  child,  Polly,  became  his  wife.  Micanopy, 
Seacoffee's  grandnephew  and  hereditary  "top  chief"  of  the  Seminole  nation 
during  the  Second  Seminole  War,  married  a  woman  who  was  a  mixture  of 
black  and  Indian.  Vacapechapa  (Mulatto  King  or  Cow  Driver),  the  "second 
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chief"  of  the  Seminole  Village  Choconika,  was  half  Afro-American  and  half 
Seminole  Indian,  and  may  have  come  from  the  union  of  a  black  slave  and 
a  free  Indian.  '^  The  offspring  of  Afro-American  slaves  had  the  opportunity 
to  enter  the  hierarchy  of  the  Seminole  villages. 

Although  observers  indicated  that  Afro-American  slaves  saw  Indians  as 
kind  masters  who  placed  few  restrictions  on  them,  nevertheless  distinctions 
existed  between  slaves  and  their  masters.  Seminole  Black  slaves  could  be 
bought,  sold,  or  bequeathed  within  the  Seminole  Indian  community;  howev- 
er, the  transactions  traditionally  occurred  between  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily. For  example,  Seacoffee  willed  an  Afro-American  female  slave  named 
Fai  to  one  of  his  female  relatives.  Later  his  son  Eneha  Micco  purchased  Fai's 
child  Flora,  and  he  subsequently  bequeathed  Flora  and  her  family  to  his 
daughter.  ^^  Although  Seminole  Black  slaves  held  a  specific  status  which  per- 
mitted Indian  masters  to  buy  or  sell  them,  families  were  rarely  broken  up, 
and  individuals  were  usually  passed  between  family  members  living  in  the 
same  vicinity.  Euramerican  observers  testified  that  Seminole  Indian  masters 
would  rarely  sell  Afro-American  slaves  to  whites,  especially  if  the  slave  ex- 
pressed an  unwillingness  to  be  sold.  '^  There  is,  however,  some  evidence  that 
slaves  occupied  an  abject  position  and  were,  on  occasion,  subjected  to  harsh 
treatment.  The  nephew  of  the  famous  subchief  Oceol,  for  example, 
recounted  that  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  "a  little  negress  was  decapitated 
and  placed  beside  her  mistress  as  an  attendant. "^° 

But  the  Afro-Americans  who  resided  as  slaves  in  Seminole  Indian  villages 
accounted  for  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  black  population  in  Seminole 
Rorida.  The  majority  of  the  Seminole  Black  population  lived  in  autonomous 
communities  which  determined  their  own  leadership,  economy  and  social 
practiced  and  also  received  a  constant  influx  of  fugitive  slaves  from 
Euramerican  plantations.^'  Many  such  towns  were  situated  in  areas  allocated 
by  the  "Payne's  negro  settlements."^^  But,  since  runaways  composed  much 
of  the  Seminole  Black  town's  population,  more  villages  probably  existed 
whose  inhabitants  would  have  avoided  enumeration  by  the  United  States 
government.  Furthermore,  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  these  communities 
had  existed  for  over  one  hundred  years,  for  many  Seminole  Blacks  had  been 
bom  and  raised  in  these  areas,  some  having  had  little  or  no  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  Dr.  William  Hayne  Simmons,  a  traveler  who  explored  vari- 
ous areas  of  Florida,  remarked  that  he  had  "...  made  a  pedestrian  excursion 
to  the  Alachua  Savanna,  guided  by  two  Indian  negroes  .  .  .  [who  were  most 
likely  from  King  Heijah's  town].  .  .  .  These  people,  I  was  told,  had  never 
been  far  from  their  native  settlement,  and  appeared  as  shy  and  ignorant  as 
savages. "^^  The  existence  of  individuals  growing  to  maturity  in  such  isola- 
tion indicates  the  persistence  of  Seminole  Black  settlements  as  well  as  their 
detachment  and  independence  from  Euramerican  society. 

By  the  1820's,  observers  estimated  the  Seminole  Black  population  to  be 
from  300  to  600  men,  women  and  children. ^"^  Visitors  to  Seminole  Black 
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villages  during  the  1820's  testified  that  the  Seminole  Black  lifestyles  resem- 
bled that  of  their  American  Indian  counterparts.^^  Many  of  the  Seminole 
Black  dwellings  were  similar  to  Indian  structures,  and  the  Seminole  Blacks 
also  adopted  the  Seminole  Indian  style  of  dress.  During  the  war,  Afro-Indian 
males  were  seen  wearing  turbans,  the  traditional  headdress  of  Seminole  Indi- 
an males. ^^  Observers  noted  that,  like  Seminole  Indian  men,  Seminole  Black 
men  possessed  firearms  which  they  used  in  hunting  to  provide  food  for  their 
families. 

Although  hunting  comprised  a  part  of  the  Seminole  Black  subsistance, 
those  communities  were  primarily  centered  and  dependent  upon  agriculture. 
Both  men  and  women  labored  in  the  fields.  The  villages  practiced  a  commu- 
nal style  of  cultivation,  with  everyone  participated  in  planting,  tilling  and 
harvesting  a  common  field.  ^^  The  welfare  of  the  community  depended  upon 
successful  harvests;  towns  forced  to  move  in  order  to  protect  their  residents 
from  slave  raids  by  the  Americans  and  the  Northern  Creeks  were  unable  to 
grow  crops,  inducing  starvation  in  these  villages. ^^ 

The  Seminole  Black  mode  of  and  dependency  on  agriculture  indicates  that 
a  critical  distinction  existed  between  Blacks  and  Indians,  and  further  sug- 
gests that  the  two  groups  maintained  distinctly  different  world  views. 
Seminole  Black  males,  living  either  in  independent  communities  or  residing 
in  Indian  villages,  took  part  in  all  aspects  of  agricultural  production.  Their 
Indian  counterparts  considered  hunting  their  major  duty  and  relegated  agri- 
cultural tasks  to  Afro-Americans,  women  and  children.  In  the  1820's  an  Indi- 
an agent  observed  a  Seminole  Indian  man  who  worked  his  field  himself  and 
noted  that  his  fellow  male  villagers  laughed  at  him,  remarking  that  he 
"works  like  a  negro"  and  exclaiming,  'Are  we  reduced  to  this  degraded 
state?"^^ 

The  collective  mode  of  agriculture  practiced  by  Seminole  Blacks  implies 
that  they  maintained  distinctive  concepts  of  ownership  and  labor  which  were 
integral  parts  of  their  social  consciousness.  Seminole  Blacks  perceived  land 
as  belonging  to  all  members  of  the  community,  not  as  property  that  could 
be  privately  held  by  individual  parties.  Each  member  of  the  town  was  re- 
sponsible for  laboring  in  the  communal  field  from  which  villagers  would  ob- 
tain provisions  according  to  their  needs.  They  shared  land  and  labor,  indicat- 
ing the  critical  importance  of  collective  cooperation  within  the  Afro-Indian 
society  and  the  willingness  to  subordinate  individual  wants  to  collective 
needs.  They  probably  inherited  their  communally-oriented  economy  from 
African  societies,  but  it  also  could  have  evolved  as  a  mode  of  self-preserva- 
tion since  individual  farms  and  a  fragmented  community  would  have  been 
more  vulnerable  to  attack  by  Euramericans.  The  fact  that  Seminole  Blacks 
came  from  societies  which  stressed  the  importance  of  communal  unity  com- 
bined with  the  necessity  of  strong  communal  ties  to  counter  threats  from 
Euramerican  culture  mutually  reinforced  the  Seminole  Black  value  of  collec- 
tive solidarity  and  protection. 
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Religion,  another  collective  activity  central  to  the  Seminole  Black 
community,  held  a  predominant  place  in  society  and,  like  slave  religion  on 
Euramerican  plantations,  combined  elements  of  African  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity to  produce  a  distinctive  belief  system.  The  earliest  members  of  Semi- 
nole Black  society  were  exposed  to  Christianity  upon  receiving  their  free- 
dom from  the  Spanish,  for  the  runaways  had  to  be  baptized  into  the  Catholic 
Church.  Furthermore,  the  Spanish  government  assigned  "a  chaplin"  to  areas 
in  which  ex-slaves  settled. -^^  In  1822,  a  traveler  to  a  Seminole  Black  village 
mentions  that  the  building  in  which  the  Seminole  Blacks  offered  him  lodging 
was  "  a  new  and  excellent  house,  which  the  Negroes  had  built  to  dance  in 
on  Christmas."^'  This  Euramerican  outsider  could  have  misinterpreted  the 
purpose  of  the  house;  however,  although  Seminole  Blacks  were  acquainted 
with  Christianity,  they  celebrated  holidays  in  their  own  distinctive  manner. 
The  celebration  which  took  place  on  Christmas  in  the  Seminole  Black  village 
resembled  "the  shout,"  a  religious  ritual  with  African  roots,  which  included 
dancing  and  singing  and  was  practiced  by  plantation  slaves. ^^  This  dance, 
drawing  community  members  together  in  a  collective  celebration, 
functioned  to  sustain  and  reaffirm  communal  solidarity. 

Recollections  of  Seminole  Blacks  removed  to  the  West  about  religious 
rituals  practiced  in  Florida  provide  another  perspective  about  their  religious 
practices. ^^  Seminole  Blacks,  they  recounted,  held  meetings  in  public  struc- 
tures, and  members  participated  emotionally  in  services.  Their  churches 
contained  "amen  comers"  for  the  most  vociferous  of  the  religious  adherents. 
They  followed  the  "call  and  response"  exchange  between  preacher  and  con- 
gregation, a  pattern  of  worship  found  among  Afro-Americans  on  the  planta- 
tion and  common  to  indigenous  African  religion.^'* 

The  process  of  becoming  a  church  member  exhibited  influences  from 
African,  Christian,  and  American  Indian  religions.  To  become  a  member  of 
the  church,  the  individual  was  required  to  publicly  confess  his  sins  and  ask 
the  congregation  to  pray  for  him.^^  The  prospective  member  was  instructed 
to  leave  the  church  and  pray  over  a  long  period  which  would  end  only  after 
a  vision  indicating  that  he  or  she  had  fully  accepted  God.  Then  the  candidate 
returned  to  church,  related  the  contents  of  his  vision,  and  if  the  experience 
was  judged  to  be  suitable,  the  individual  was  granted  church  membership. 
If  the  candidate's  experience  appeared  lacking  in  some  form,,  the  individual 
continued  to  pray  and  wait  for  the  distinguishing  vision.  This  vision  quest- 
conversion  experience  not  only  resembled  American  Indian  religions  and 
some  Christian  sects,  but  also  Afro-American  bondsmen  on  the  plantation 
and  may  have  been  a  derivation  of  initiation  rites  within  African  society.  ^^ 

Seminole  Blacks  also  celebrated  communion  in  a  distinctive  manner, 
combining  certain  features  of  Christianity  with  American  Indian  customs. 
Members  of  the  Seminole  Black  community  in  the  West  recalled  that  tea, 
rather  than  wine,  had  been  used  in  communion  services  in  the  belief  that  tea 
would  "rid  them  of  a  possible  evil."^^  Such  a  belief  probably  originated  from 
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Seminole  Black  contact  with  the  Indian  custom  of  the  Asseseheholar,  or 
"Black  Drink. "^*  Before  a  major  council  meeting,  Seminole  leaders  would 
drink  an  herbal  tea,  believing  that  such  a  tea  purified  the  system  and 
imparted  clarity  and  wisdom  to  the  drinker's  mind.  Black  leaders,  exposed 
to  Asseseheholar  when  they  took  part  in  councils,  most  likely  carried  the 
custom  into  their  communities. 

Many  other  ceremonies,  such  as  marriages  and  funerals,  involved  and 
depended  on  collective  support  and  participation  from  members  of  Seminole 
Black  society.  The  marriage  ceremony  entailed  "jumping  over,"  similar  to 
"jumping  the  broom"  practiced  by  Afro-American  slaves  on  American 
plantations.^^  The  entire  community  attended  the  rites,  and  when  the  wed- 
ding began,  family  members  formed  two  lines,  with  the  groom's  family  on 
one  side  and  the  bride's  on  the  other.  The  fathers  of  the  couple  stood  at  the 
heads  of  the  lines.  Behind  them  stood  the  bride  and  groom  followed  by  the 
rest  of  their  respective  families.  A  stick  was  given  to  the  groom's  father  and 
he  presented  one  end  to  the  bride's  father.  First,  the  groom  jumped  the  stick, 
and  then  the  bride.  After  the  nuptials,  relatives  of  the  bride  and  groom  invited 
the  community  to  join  the  wedding  party  in  a  feast.  Although  historians 
speculate  that  "jumping  over"  was  devised  by  slaveholders  but  resented  by 
slaves,  the  independent  practice  of  "jumping  over"  by  Seminole  Blacks  sug- 
gests that  Afro-Americans  accepted  the  ceremony  and  had  either  internalized 
or  created  the  ritual. '^^ 

Funerals  also  exhibited  many  similarities  to  Afro-American  slave  and  Af- 
rican practices.'*'  When  a  death  occurred,  the  family  organized  a  "wake" 
during  which  relatives  presented  each  member  of  the  community  to  the  de- 
ceased. After  the  presentations  were  completed,  the  family  invited  the  guests 
to  keep  vigil  before  the  funeral  indicating  that  until  internment  the  dead  re- 
mained physically  and  spiritually  a  part  of  the  community.  The  family  pro- 
vided food  and  the  guests  brought  beverages  and  stayed  through  the  night, 
eating,  drinking,  singing  and  praying  together.  The  next  day  the  deceased 
was  buried  in  an  emotional  funeral  ceremony. 

Even  though  Seminole  Blacks  maintained  a  belief  system  flexible  enough 
to  combine  elements  from  several  religions,  they  still  conserved  their  own 
distinctive  religious  consciousness.  Their  belief  system  was  not  subsumed 
under  either  Indian  or  Euramerican  religions,  and  Seminole  Blacks  rejected 
perspectives  from  other  religions  which  were  not  harmonious  with  their  own 
beliefs.  For  example,  Seminole  Indians  strongly  believed  that  if  a  woman 
bore  twins,  one  must  be  destroyed  for  one  would  be  evil  and  the  other  good. 
However,  one  Seminole  Black  woman  who  gave  birth  to  twins  testified  that 
she  steadfastly  refused  to  follow  the  Indians'  suggestion  that  one  of  the  babies 
be  killed.'*^  Seminole  Blacks  maintained  distinctive  beliefs  with  a  strong 
Afro-American  identity,  infusing  Indian  rituals  with  African  and  plantation 
slave  practices. 

Seminole  Black  rituals  and  patterns  of  worship  reveal  a  structured  belief 
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system  which  permeated  most  aspects  of  Afro-Indian  life.  Seminole  Blacks 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being  who  was  present  and  active  in 
the  affairs  of  everyday  life.  This  spirit  communicated  with  man  on  the 
material  plan  through  visions,  an  indication  that  Seminole  Blacks  perceived 
sacred  forces  to  be  active  within  the  secular  realm.  Religious  traditions  also 
exhibited  the  intense  value  of  kinship  within  their  society,  in  that  many 
rituals  involved  the  whole  family,  each  member  taking  an  active  role  in  the 
ceremony.  Such  ties  were  not  only  strengthened  but  also  protected  through 
these  practices.  Furthermore,  many  important  passages  in  life — becoming 
a  church  member,  marriage  and  death — involved  not  only  the  family  but  also 
the  whole  community.  An  individual's  link  to  the  greater  whole  was  repeat- 
edly reaffirmed  in  these  rituals,  illuminating  the  central  value  of  collective 
cooperation  and  cohesiveness  which  in  turn  served  to  protect  and  perpetuate 
the  existence  of  independent  Seminole  Black  communities. 

Leadership  within  these  communities  embodied  values  central  to  an  Afro- 
Indian  consciousness,  and  flowed  from  as  well  as  extended  to  the  communal 
whole.  Individuals  did  not  assume  positions  of  power  on  the  basis  of  wealth 
or  property  but  by  virtue  of  participation  in  promoting  and  protecting  collec- 
tive solidarity.  Seminole  Black  villages  do  not  appear  to  have  had  single 
leaders,  but  rather  groups  acting  collectively  in  positions  of  authority."*^  A 
military  official,  for  example,  noted  that  the  town  of  Pelahlikaha  had  three 
leaders,".  .  .  three  principle  men  .  .  .  with  the  distinguished  names  of  July, 
August  and  Abram.'"^  War  records  list  many  Seminole  Black  leaders,  some 
originating  from  the  same  villages  and  sharing  the  command  of  Seminole 
forces  during  the  war.'*^  Positions  of  leadership  were  occupied  only  by  males, 
and  United  States  Army  prisoner  records  indicate  that  older  men  often  occu- 
pied the  positions  of  most  authority.'*^  Some  Seminole  Blacks  demonstrated 
a  special  link  with  the  spiritual  and  assumed  leadership  owing  to  the  power 
derived  from  such  a  bond.  One  of  the  most  visible  Seminole  Black  leaders 
during  the  War,  Abram,  was  considered  a  prophet.  Seminoles,  both  Black 
and  Indian,  respected  his  alleged  ability  to  foretell  the  future."*^ 

Seminole  Blacks'  distinctive  consciousness  shaped  relations  with  various 
racial  groups,  permitting  them  to  establish  especially  close  ties  with 
Seminole  Indians  residing  nearby.  Many  Americans,  both  residents  of  Flori- 
da and  government  officials,  contended  that  these  Afro-Americans  were  also 
slaves  to  Seminole  Indians.  Furthermore,  by  the  1820's,  Seminole  Indians 
in  their  negotiations  with  the  United  States  government  referred  to  Afro- 
Americans  who  lived  in  independent  villages  as  well  as  the  Black  bondsmen 
of  Indian  camps  as  slaves.  Yet  substantial  evidence  indicates  that  Black  com- 
munities enjoyed  a  degree  of  autonomy,  for  they  selected  their  own  leader- 
ship and  pursued  their  own  conmiunal  practices.  However,  in  some  cases 
Seminole  Indians  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  independent  Black  villages  by 
demanding  a  tribute  of  produce."^^  In  some  Seminole  Black  villages,  the 
population  simply  turned  over  excess  crops,  while  in  other  instances  the 
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he  tries  again,  this  time  with  success,  producing  a  perfect  man — a  red  man. 
Then  the  Great  Spirit  offers  each  man  a  box  which  holds  the  tools  which  that 
race  will  use  to  survive.  Since  he  produced  the  white  man  first,  the  Great 
Spirit  allows  the  white  man  first  choice  and  he  selects  a  box  containing  pens 
and  paper.  Although  the  Black  man  should  have  second  choice,  the  Great 
Spirit  disdainfully  passes  the  two  remaining  boxes  to  his  favorite,  the  red 
man.  The  red  man  selects  the  box  of  bows  and  arrows.  The  black  man  is 
left  with  a  box  which  "was  full  of  hoes  and  axes — plainly  showing  that  the 
black  man  was  made  to  labor  for  both  the  white  and  red  man."^^  The  myth 
goes  on  to  state  that  since  racial  hierarchy  is  a  divine  mandate,  it  is 
inappropriate  for  individuals  of  one  race  to  labor  with  the  tools  of  another 
race. 

This  myth  reflects  values  in  a  society  which  is  in  the  process  of  redefining 
communal  understandings  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  new  and  vastly  dif- 
ferent cultures.  On  one  level,  the  myth  defends  Indian  autonomy  through 
the  internalization  of  select  Euramerican  concepts  by  the  Seminole  Indian 
society  as  it  struggled  to  resist  the  imposition  of  white  stereotypes  of  Indian 
inferiority.  On  another  level,  the  myth  served  as  an  ideological  justification 
for  a  level  of  economic  exploitation  of  Afro-Americans  by  Indians.  Howev- 
er, this  was  clearly  not  economic  exploitation  in  the  Euramerican  sense.  The 
produce  that  Seminole  Indians  derived  from  their  black  slaves  was  for  sub- 
sistence and  not  for  trade  in  a  profit-oriented  economy.  Furthermore,  the 
exploitation  of  Afro-Americans  who  tilled  communal  Indian  fields  was  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Indian  women,  children  and  elderly  men.  The  myth  actually 
defined  the  economic  roles  of  young  males,  Indian  and  Black,  within  Semi- 
nole society. 

A  closer  examination  of  Seminole  society  reveals  that  the  restrictions 
placed  on  Afro-Americans  were  limited  to  production.  Rather  than  socially 
excluding  Afro-Americans,  the  myth  defines  economic  specialization.  Cer- 
tainly, Seminole  Indians  observed  the  central  importance  of  agriculture 
within  autonomous  Black  villages  and  this,  coupled  with  their  knowledge 
that  Euramericans  utilized  Afro-Americans  as  field  laborers,  encouraged 
them  to  associate  agriculture  with  Afro-Americans. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  a  population  of  runaway  slaves,  many  of  whom  had 
freely  established  their  settlemens  in  Florida  before  the  arrival  of  the  majori- 
ty of  the  Seminole  Indians,  would  have  enslaved  themselves  to  these 
Indians.  As  noted  earlier,  Afro-American  "slaves"  living  in  Seminole  Indian 
communities,  could  be  bequeathed  or  sold,  had  been  acquired  as  gifts, 
through  purchase  or  as  prisoners  of  war.  Runaway  plantation  slaves  who 
formed  the  free  Seminole  Black  communities  did  not  join  Seminole  societies 
in  any  of  these  manners,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  indicate  that  they  were 
bought,  sold  or  bequeathed. 

Nevertheless,  an  interdependency  clearly  existed  between  the  Black  and 
Indian  communities,  which  the  Seminole  Indians  defined  as  slavery  accord- 
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ing  to  their  flexible  definition  of  the  institution.  The  agricultural  produce 
yielded  by  Seminole  Black  communities  must  have  benefitted  their  Indian 
masters  who  were  more  dependent  on  hunting  than  on  farming.  In  exchange, 
the  Seminole  Blacks  living  in  independent  villages  established  alliances 
through  kinship  and  military  ties  which  protected  their  communities.  In  part, 
the  payment  in  crops  by  Seminole  Blacks  functioned  as  an  exchange  for  co- 
operation in  assuring  protection  of  Seminole  Black  villages  by  their  Indian 
counterparts.  Seminole  leaders  most  likely  appreciated  the  Euramerican  no- 
tion that  Afro-Americans  were  property,  and  labeled  their  black  counterparts 
as  slaves  in  an  effort  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  United  States 
government. 

In  many  ways  the  association  between  Seminole  Indians  and  Seminole 
Blacks  resembled  that  of  allied,  equal  bands  more  that  it  did  a  master/servant 
relationship.  Intermarriage  and  cultural  exchange  often  occurred.  Most 
Seminole  Blacks  spoke  Muskogee  fluently,  and  frequently  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish as  well.^^  This  led  Seminole  Indian  leaders  to  select  Seminole  Blacks 
— such  as  Abram,  John  Cavallo  and  Cudjoe — to  serve  as  interpreters  for  the 
nation.^"*  Seminole  Black  leaders  participated  as  subchiefs  in  Seminole 
council  meetings,  and  during  the  Second  Seminole  War,  some  chiefs  ap- 
pointed Seminole  Blacks  to  be  their  "sense  carriers"  (ambassadors)  in  their 
negotiations  with  the  United  States. ^^  The  position  of  "sense  carrier"  was 
often  given  to  a  subchief  who  was  a  direct  descendent  from  the  Seacoffee 
family,  considered  the  royal  family  within  the  Seminole  nation,  indicating 
the  Seminole  Indian  chiefs  accepted  Seminole  Blacks  as  legitimate  subchiefs 
of  allied  bands.  Therefore,  Seminole  Blacks  occupied  a  status  which  allowed 
them  the  same  privileges  extended  to  the  Indian  members  of  the  Seminole 
nation. 

Given  the  historical  experiences  of  the  Seminole  Indians — an  alliance  of 
various  groups  who  had  abandoned  the  Creek  confederacy  as  it  succumbed 
to  Euramerican  domination — it  seems  probable  that  Afro-Americans,  also 
fleeing  Euramerican  repression,  would  be  readily  incorporated  into  the  Sem- 
inole nation.  The  affiliation,  however,  was  only  in  part  based  on  military 
necessities.  Clearly  the  two  groups  shared  basic  understandings  and  needs 
which  provided  a  foundation  for  their  alliance.  Although  the  nature  of 
Seminole  Black  and  Seminole  Indian  societies  differed  in  many  ways,  both 
societies  maintained  flexible  cultural  systems  so  that  exchanges  and 
intermarriages  tied  the  two  communities  closely  together.  They  shared  a 
conmiunally-oriented  culture  and  a  clear  opposition  to  Euramerican  domina- 
tion. Seminole  Blacks  considered  themselves  equal  members  of  the  Semi- 
nole nation.  As  Abram  stated  during  the  war:  "Are  the  Seminoles  conquered 
by  the  Miccosucos  IMikasuki,  a  rival  faction] — I  am  not,  for  one."^^ 

The  acquisition  of  Florida  by  the  United  States  in  1821,  created  new  pres- 
sures, for  an  increasing  number  of  American  citizens  entered  the  territory 
and  established  large  plantations.  Seminole  Blacks  formed  close  ties  with 
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plantation  slave  communities,  and  both  blacks  and  Indians  frequently  visited 
the  slave  quarters  on  plantations.''^  Seminole  Blacks  intermarried  with 
plantation  slaves,  who  thus  became  familiar  with  the  Afro-Indian  lifestyle 
and  may  have  assimilated  some  practices  from  Seminole  society. ^^  For  ex- 
ample, the  "Green  Com  Dance,"  a  popular  celebration  on  the  plantations, 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  traditional  Seminole  purification  dance  of  the 
same  name.^^ 

Since  escape  to  Seminole  territory  was  perceived  as  equivalent  to  free- 
dom, the  Seminole  Black  population  received  a  constant  infiltration  of  runa- 
way slaves  from  plantations. ^°  Once  fugitive  slaves  arrived  in  Seminole 
Black  camps,  the  community  did  everything  possible  to  protect  them  from 
being  sent  back  to  their  masters.  An  Indian  agent  reported  in  1826  that  he 
"had  been  at  several  negro  villages  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  runaways 
.  .  .  but  could  not  find  any  runaways,  the  Indian  Negroes  are  so  artful,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  gain  any  information  relating  to  such  property  from 
them."^'  The  willingness  of  Seminole  Blacks  to  absorb  fugitive  slaves  into 
their  communities  and  protect  them  from  recapture  reveals  the  unity  between 
the  two  groups  as  well  as  the  importance  Seminole  Blacks  attached  to  com- 
munal solidarity. 

Past  experiences  in  bondage  and  frequent  raids  by  Americans  on  the  Semi- 
nole Black  population  forced  them  to  regard  United  States  citizens  with  dis- 
trust. Attacks  on  Seminole  Black  villages  had  driven  the  communities  to  flee 
from  one  refuge  to  another,  often  not  leaving  enough  time  to  plant  and 
harvest  crops.  The  result  was  poverty,  starvation,  and  bitter  resentment. ^^ 
Although  Seminole  Blacks  usually  treated  Euramerican  travelers  hospitably, 
they  nevertheless  told  these  visitors  that  they  believed  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  its  citizens  planned  to  destroy  their  communities  and  enslave 
them  under  the  harshest  conditions. ^^ 

Seminole  Blacks  maintained  a  consciousness  of  independence,  and  their 
construction  of  autonomous  communities  and  establishment  of  a  reciprocal 
alliance  with  a  nation  of  free  people  served  as  an  assertion  of  that  conscious- 
ness. Seminole  Blacks  behaved  in  a  confident  and  self-assured  manner  in 
their  encounters  with  United  States  citizens.  Euramericans  often  responded 
with  shock  and  anger: 

They  had  none  of  the  servility  of  our  Northern  Blacks  but  were 
constantly  offering  their  dirty  paws  with  as  much  hauteur  and 
nonchalance,  as  if  they  were  conferring  a  vast  deal  of  honour, 
of  which  we  should  be  proud. ^'^ 

Seminole  Blacks  must  have  perceived  the  presence  of  Euramericans  in  Flori- 
da as  a  threat  to  their  communities,  yet  they  responded  in  a  direct  and 
independent  manner.  On  the  plantations  of  the  antebellum  South,  from 
which  many  Seminole  Blacks  had  originally  come,  offering  one's  hand  to 
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a  white  man  was  more  than  dangerous,  it  was  unthinkable.  Seminole  Blacks 
apparently  reject  such  restrictions  and,  with  a  single  gesture,  demanded  to 
be  treated  fairly  and  taken  seriously  by  Euramericans.  They  expressed 
selfconsciousness  as  members  of  independent  communities,  an  assertion 
bom  out  through  resistance  against  Euramerican  intrusions  during  the  Sec- 
ond Seminole  War. 

The  factors  which  precipitated  the  Second  Seminole  War  extend  back  to 
the  period  from  1810  to  1819,  during  which  Seminole  Blacks  allied  with 
Seminole  Indians,  Englishmen  and  Spaniards  in  efforts  to  repulse  United 
States  aggressions  into  portions  of  Florida  occupied  by  European  powers. ^^ 
The  hostilities  in  Florida  from  1817  to  1818  are  known  as  the  First  Seminole 
War.  During  this  time,  United  States  military  forces  conducted  raids  on  Sem- 
inole Black  and  Indian  communities  in  an  effort  to  capture  runaways,  destroy 
havens  for  fugitive  slaves,  and  break  up  Seminole  support  for  the  European 
forces.  Under  the  command  of  Andrew  Jackson,  American  forces  roamed 
the  countryside,  ravaging  Seminole  villages,  expelling  the  British  and  ulti- 
mately forcing  the  Spanish  to  surrender  in  1819.  As  a  result,  in  1821,  Florida 
officially  became  part  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  acquiring  Florida,  the  United  States  government  began  efforts  to 
open  Indian  lands  for  American  settlement.  In  1823,  representatives  of  the 
Seminole  nation  signed  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Moultrie,  agreeing  to  relocate  on 
reservations  established  by  the  American  government  in  central  Florida. ^^ 
Seminole  Indian  leaders  also  agreed  to  return  runaway  slaves  who  had  en- 
tered their  territory  to  their  rightful  owners,  while  the  United  States 
government  promised  protection  from  Euramerican  intrusion  on  Seminole 
lands. 

As  the  Seminole  nation  attempted  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
they  quickly  realized  that  the  United  States  government  had  little  intention 
of  abiding  by  its  promises.  American  raids  on  Seminole  Black  communities 
continued,  and  the  government  remained  unresponsive  to  Seminole  Indian 
claims,  charging  that  the  Seminole  nation  harbored  fugitive  slaves. ^^  Semi- 
nole Indian  leaders  denied  this,  accusing  Americans  of  stealing  a  large  num- 
ber of  slaves  from  the  Indians. ^^  Indian  efforts  to  recover  their  slaves  were 
further  complicated  by  the  government's  requirement  that  the  Indians  file 
lawsuits  in  Florida  courts  in  order  to  regain  slaves  seized  by  whites.  Howev- 
er, Florida  law  ordered  Seminole  Indians  to  surrender  immediately  any  slave 
claimed  by  Americans  without  requiring  whites  to  give  evidence  of  legal 
ownership.  ^^ 

As  Seminole  Indians  and  Blacks  began  to  transplant  their  towns  to  the 
lands  allocated  by  the  American  government,  they  found  that  those  lands 
consisted  mostly  of  swamps.  The  Seminole  nation  protested  that  the  reserved 
lands  were  too  small  and  poor  in  quality,  and  requested  other  lands  in  Florida 
which  would  provide  better  living  conditions. ^°  As  early  as  1824  the  govern- 
ment responded  with  an  offer  to  remove  the  Seminole  to  the  West,  a  sugges- 
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tion  violently  oppossed  by  Seminole  leaders.  The  Seminole  chiefs  maintain- 
ed that  the  Spanish  had  illegally  sold  Seminole  lands  to  the  United  States 
and  that  the  property  rightfully  belonged  to  the  Seminole.^'  Furthermore, 
the  Treaty  of  Fort  Moultrie  guaranteed  the  Seminole  homes  in  Florida  for 
twenty  years. 

To  make  the  American  offer  of  removal  worse,  United  States  officials  pro- 
posed that  once  in  the  West  the  Seminole  be  placed  under  the  Creek 
confederacy.  The  Seminoles  found  this  threatening  and  offensive,  for  they 
considered  their  nation  independent  from  the  Creek  nation,  and  they  de- 
clared their  determination  to  remain  autonomous. ^^  Moreover,  the  Creeks 
continually  raided  Seminole  villages,  capturing  and  enslaving  Seminole 
Blacks.  The  proposed  removal  of  Seminole  Blacks  into  the  center  of  Creek 
territory  threatened  the  existence  of  these  independent  Afro-American 
communities.^^ 

On  May  28,  1830,  President  Andrew  Jackson  signed  the  Indian  Removal 
Act,  requiring  all  Indian  nations  residing  in  the  southeastern  United  States 
to  relocate  in  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  where  they  would  be  permitted 
to  establish,  without  interference,  their  own  communities  and 
governments.^'^  Pressure  for  removal  escalated,  finally  forcing  Seminole  In- 
dian leaders  to  agree  to  send  a  delegation  to  examine  the  western  lands  of- 
fered by  the  United  States. ^^  On  May  9,  1832,  several  Seminole  Indian  chiefs 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  apparently  under  the  impression  that 
the  agreement  allowed  a  Seminole  delegation  to  visit  Oklahoma,  inspect  the 
proffered  lands,  and  report  their  impressions  to  the  council.  After  hearing 
the  delegates'  assessment  of  the  lands,  the  council  members  representing  the 
various  bands  within  the  Seminole  nation  would  then  decide  on  the  merits 
of  migration.  American  officials,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  the  Treaty 
of  Payne's  Landing  guaranteed  Seminole  emigration. 

In  the  early  months  of  1833,  selected  Seminole  leaders,  including  the 
black  leader  Abram  acting  as  their  interpreter,  visited  Oklahoma.  After  the 
Seminole  delegation  had  seen  the  lands,  the  agent  John  Phagan  submitted 
an  additional  treaty  for  them  to  sign.  This  treaty  stated  that  the  Seminole 
leaders  approved  the  lands  and  affirmed  that  the  Seminole  nation  would  emi- 
grate. Initially,  the  delegates  refused  to  sign,  explaining  that  they  alone  could 
not  decide  on  emigration  for  the  whole  nation. ^^  Finally,  Phagan  threatened 
that  he  would  not  return  the  party  to  Florida  until  the  representatives  ap- 
proved the  agreement,  forcing  the  leaders  to  capitulate  and  sign  the  treaty. 

When  the  delegates  returned  to  Florida  and  presented  their  assessment  of 
the  territory  offered  by  the  United  States,  the  council  voted  against  migra- 
tion.^^ There  had  obviously  been  a  breakdown  of  communication  between 
the  Indian  leaders  and  the  government  officials  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
western  visit.  The  government  blamed  the  misunderstanding  on  the  inter- 
preter Abram,  arguing  that  he  had  knowingly  deceived  both  the  chiefs  and 
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the  government  in  an  effort  to  collect  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  dollars  from 
American  representatives.^^ 

The  charge  that  Abram  betrayed  both  the  Seminole,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  for  many  years,  and  the  Americans,  whom  he  greatly  distrusted,  seems 
unlikely  for  several  reasons.  The  "bribe"  that  the  government  offered  Abram 
appears  in  the  Treaty  of  Payne's  Landing;  it  promised  Abram  and  another 
Black  interpreter,  Cudjoe,  two  hundred  dollars  each  upon  removal. ^^  The 
treaty  specified  that  this  was  offered  as  compensation  for  improvements  they 
had  made  on  their  property.  Since  the  money  could  only  be  obtained  upon 
removal,  and  Abram  knew  through  his  close  association  with  Seminole 
Indians  that  migration  was  unlikely,  this  hardly  seems  to  qualify  as  a  bribe. 
Furthermore,  an  American  interpreter  participated  in  the  translation  of  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  to  the  Seminole  leaders.  If  Abram  purposely 
misinterpreted  its  terms  to  deceive  the  Americans,  the  United  States  inter- 
preter would  have  been  aware  of  it.  Finally,  Abram,  as  a  Seminole  Black, 
maintained  a  close  affiliation  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  especially  with  the 
hereditary  chief  Micanopy.^°  Given  Abram's  relationship  with  the  Seminole, 
and  his  active  leadership  later  in  resistance  to  removal,  it  appears  improbable 
that  he  would  purposely  have  betrayed  the  nation.  However,  the  ambiguous 
wording  of  the  treaty  and  the  actions  of  Phagan,  coupled  with  the  probability 
that  Abram  was  illiterate  and  unable  to  read  the  treaty  himself,  suggests  that 
the  misunderstanding  could  have  arisen  out  of  deception  by  the  government 
agents.^' 

The  Second  Seminole  War  grew  out  of  the  conflict  over  the  Treaty  of 
Payne's  Landing;  tensions  increased  as  the  Seminole  steadfastly  refused  to 
emigrate,  and  as  the  United  States  government  applied  increasing  pressure 
for  relocation.  The  fact  that  the  treaty  contained  no  stipulations  protecting 
Seminole  Blacks,  or  for  stopping  the  continued  raids  on  their  population, 
reinforced  their  fears  that  the  government  intended  to  destroy  their  society 
and  enslave  community  members.  Compliance  with  removal  exposed  them 
to  being  sold  individually,  breaking  communal  and  family  ties.  Given  the 
critical  importance  of  kinship  and  community,  they  must  have  perceived  that 
removal  threatened  not  only  lives,  but  also  the  values  central  to  the  Seminole 
Black  world. 

The  issue  was  forced  by  the  decay  of  Indian-white  relations  in  Florida. 
Plantation  owners  had  complained  of  raids  on  their  stock  and  crops  by  Semi- 
nole Blacks  and  Indians.  After  the  disagreement  over  the  treaty,  these  raids 
became  more  frequent  and  violent. ^^  When,  in  April  of  1834,  the  United 
States  Congress  passed  a  bill  ordering  the  Seminole  to  be  removed  from  Flor- 
ida lands  by  1837,  the  violence  escalated  further  By  1835  military  officers, 
realizing  that  the  Seminole  were  determined  to  resist,  advocated  the  use  of 
force  to  gain  compliance.  General  D.L.  Clinch  appealed  to  Washington  for 
"a  stronger  force  than  mere  words,"  warning  that  "the  whole  frontier  may 
be  laid  to  waste  by  a  combination  of  Indians,  Indian  Negroes  and  the  Negroes 
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on  the  plantations."^^  The  government  sent  in  more  troops  and  on  December 
28,  1835,  as  Major  Francis  L.  Dade  marched  with  reinforcements  to  Fort 
King  in  the  midst  of  Seminole  territory,  Indians  and  blacks  ambushed  the 
detachment,  leaving  only  one  survivor.*'* 

The  military  responded  quickly  to  Dade's  "massacre,"  initiating  a  formal 
campaign  against  the  Seminole  nation.  This  assault  unified  Seminole 
Indians  and  Blacks  into  inter-racial  fighting  forces.*^  Often  Seminole  Blacks 
served  as  leaders  for  detachments  composed  either  partially  or  entirely  of 
Seminole  Indian  warriors.  Military  officials  reported  that  Seminole  Blacks 
appeared  to  resist  removal  more  vehemently  than  the  Indians.  If  a  faction 
of  Indians  decided  to  surrender,  their  Seminole  Black  allies  were  likely  to 
leave  that  band  to  join  another  which  continued  to  fight.  *^  Seminole  Blacks 
understood  that  removal  posed  a  greater  threat  to  their  communities  than  to 
those  of  their  Indian  allies. 

The  support  Seminole  Blacks  received  from  outside  groups  of  Afro- 
Americans  proved  valuable  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Seminole  cause  as  a 
whole.  Not  only  did  free  Blacks  in  St.  Augustine  aid  the  Seminole  Black 
forces  with  secret  contributions  of  gunpowder,  but  support  also  came  from 
Afro-Americans  enslaved  on  plantations.*^  Abram,  accompanied  by  the 
Seminole  chief  Yaha  Hago,  successfully  recruited  at  slave  quarters  for  Semi- 
nole Black  forces.**  Throughout  the  war  large  numbers  of  plantation  slaves 
who  fled  to  or  were  captured  by  Seminole  Blacks  and  Indians,  joined  the 
resistance  effort.  Those  slaves  who  resisted  joining  the  fight,  like  the  old 
man  on  the  Gruger  and  DePeyster  plantation,  received  severe  retribution  for 
their  dissident  behavior.*^  Any  assertion  of  individual  will  symbolically 
endangered  the  cause,  and  such  cases  illuminate  Seminole  Black  intolerance 
of  personal  deviance  from  communal  direction. 

The  support  received  from  all  sectors  of  the  Floridian  Afro-American 
community  indicates  that  a  common  factor  unified  the  resistance  movement. 
Seminole  Blacks,  Roridian  plantation  slaves,  and  free  blacks  living  in  the 
cities  shared  both  an  African  heritage  and  the  repression  of  Euramerican  so- 
ciety. As  a  result,  these  various  Afro-American  peoples  maintained  similar 
world  views  and  shared  certain  cultural  commitments.  The  one  common 
element  across  all  sectors  of  antebellum  Florida's  Afro-American  communi- 
ties was  their  resistance  to  the  domination  of  Euramerican  society.  Plantation 
slaves  rebelled  in  various  ways — including  running  away — and  worked 
slowly  to  maintain  their  own  cultural  systems. ^^  Free  blacks,  who  were  fewer 
in  number  and  subjected  to  harsh  Southern  legal  codes,  also  resisted  white 
domination  through  their  construction  of  separate  social  institutions.  Al- 
though the  character  of  their  resistance  differed,  both  Afro-Americans  out- 
side of  the  Seminole  Black  society,  as  well  as  Afro-Indians,  united  together 
in  a  struggle  to  resist  the  domination  of  Euramerican  society.  Floridian 
blacks  perceived  Seminole  Black  villages  as  havens  of  freedom  where  ele- 
ments of  Afro-American  culture  could  flourish  and  they  could  control  their 
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own  lives.  The  threatened  destruction  of  these  villages  drew  support  from 
these  diverse  Afro-American  communities  for  it  signified  the  closure  of  a 
possibility  for  escape  from  and  resistance  to  Euramerican  domination. 

American  military  officers  in  the  Second  Seminole  War  viewed  the  self- 
assertion  of  Seminole  Black  communities  and  the  sanctuaries  they  provided 
for  runaway  slaves  as  threats  to  the  entire  Southern  plantation  system.  Al- 
though private  citizens  of  Florida  urged  the  government  to  remove  only 
Seminole  Indians  and  offer  up  their  Seminole  Black  counterparts  for  sale, 
government  officials  recognized  that  the  Indians  would  not  leave  Rorida 
without  the  blacks  members  of  the  nation.^'  Furthermore,  many  of  the  higher 
ranking  officers  feared  that  the  spirit  of  resistance  among  Seminole  Blacks 
could  extend  to  Southern  plantations,  stimulating  widespread  slave  revoUs. 
This  induced  them  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  removing  Seminole 
Blacks  from  the  South. ^^  Some  government  officials  believed  that  Seminole 
Blacks  posed  such  a  hazard  to  Southern  plantations  that  they  would  be  dan- 
gerous even  in  the  West,  and  should  instead  be  sent  to  American  colonies 
in  Africa. ^^  Many  American  military  officers  argued  that  the  Seminole  Black 
communities  and  their  leaders  exercised  such  great  influence  that  they  essen- 
tially controlled  and  determined  the  actions  of  their  Indian  counterparts.^"* 
General  Thomas  Jessup,  the  commander  of  the  troops  in  Rorida,  claimed 
that  the  Second  Seminole  War  was  not  an  Indian  war  but  rather  "a  negro 
war"  and  that  only  after  the  defeat  of  Blacks  would  the  removal  of  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  be  possible. ^^ 

An  examination  of  Seminole  Black  leadership  during  the  Second 
Seminole  War  offers  insights  into  Seminole  Black  perceptions  of  the  con- 
flict. Even  though  large  numbers  of  Seminole  Blacks  fought  in  the  war,  those 
who  held  positions  of  leadership  alone  remain  historically  accessible. 
Euramerican  observers  frequently  mentioned  the  activities  of  the  Seminole 
Black  leader  and  interpreter  Abram,  who  dealt  with  American  spokesmen 
in  major  negotiations.  An  investigation  into  Abram's  background,  his  actions 
during  the  war  and  his  conceptions  of  the  conflict  contribute  to  a  larger  un- 
derstanding of  Seminole  Black  communities  and  their  perception  of  the  Sec- 
ond Seminole  War. 

Abram,  bom  about  1790,  spent  his  early  years  in  slavery,  reportedly 
belonging  to  a  "Dr.  Sierra"  of  Pensacola.^^  Evidently,  around  1814,  Abram, 
enticed  by  promises  made  by  the  British,  fled  to  fight  with  them  against  the 
Americans. ^^  At  some  point,  Abram  joined  the  Seminole  Indians  during  the 
First  Seminole  War  in  the  Battle  of  Suwannee.  For  his  valor  during  the  war 
the  Seminole  rewarded  Abram  with  the  warrior  name  "Souanaffe 
Tustenukke,"  a  title  which  he  used  in  his  communications  with  the  Indians 
during  the  Second  Seminole  War.^^  This  indicates  that  Abram,  although  liv- 
ing in  an  independent  Seminole  black  village,  was  culturally  integrated  into 
Seminole  Indian  practices  and  accepted  as  a  fellow  warrior.  ^^ 
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By  1826,  Abram  resided  at  Pelahlikaha,  a  Seminole  Black  village  closely 
allied  with  Micanopy.  He  occupied  a  status  equivalent  to  that  of  a  subchief 
within  the  Seminole  nation.  He  participated  in  Seminole  council  decisions 
and  acted  as  an  ambassador  as  well  as  interpreter  for  the  Seminole  Indian 
chiefs.  '^  Abram  held  a  critical  position  of  leadership  within  his  village,  and 
in  the  Seminole  council  meetings  he  represented  black  interests.  As  a  leader 
on  the  battlefield,  Abram  commanded  troops  composed  of  both  Indian  and 
Black  warriors. 

Considered  a  prophet  by  the  Seminoles,  Abram  utilized  his  spiritual  pow- 
er to  further  the  Seminole  cause,  and  his  reputation  enhanced  his  respect 
within  the  nation. '°'  American  prisoners  of  war  reported  that  Abram  predict- 
ed to  his  fellow  warriors  that  American  General  Wiley  Thompson  would  be 
killed  by  Seminole  Indians  while  taking  a  walk  near  his  house.  This  indeed 
happened.  Although  Abram  may  have  known  of  Seminole  intentions  in  this 
case,  he  had  reportedly  demonstrated  his  prophetic  powers  in  other 
unspecified  instances.  His  declaration  that  God  was  on  the  side  of  the  Semi- 
nole revealed  his  belief  that  a  spiritual  force  operating  within  the  material 
world  would  produce  an  outcome  favorable  to  the  Seminole. 

Abram's  forces  faced  American  troops  which  had  been  ordered  to  ravage 
the  countryside  until  the  Seminole  nation  surrendered  and  agreed  to  emigrate 
to  the  assigned  western  lands.  After  conventional  warfare  proved  ineffective, 
the  American  military  concentrated  on  driving  the  Seminole  from  swamp 
to  swamp,  ruining  crops  and  destroying  homes  and  personal  property.  *°^ 
Since  the  Seminole  Black  community  depended  on  agriculture,  the  constant 
harassment  not  only  upset  the  economy  but  also  threatened  collective  values 
by  interrupting  communal  activities.  Seminole  Black  resistance  had  begun 
in  an  effort  to  protect  their  own  communities,  but  the  destruction  of  both 
black  and  Indian  villages  forced  the  Seminole  to  band  together  as  they 
retreated  across  Rorida.  Abram  came  to  realize  that  the  Americans  intended 
to  destroy  the  entire  Seminole  nation.  He  recalled  after  the  war  that  during 
one  battle  he  had  attempted  to  negotiate  a  truce  but  the  Americans  answered 
back,  "Go  to  hell,  G D you!  We  ask  no  odds  of  you."'°^ 

By  the  end  of  January  of  1837,  General  Jessup's  soldiers  occupied  posi- 
tions only  a  few  miles  from  the  main  Seminole  stronghold.  ^^  Jessup  offered 
to  make  peace  on  the  condition  that  the  Seminole  nation  comply  with  the 
treaty.  Abram  visited  the  general  on  January  3 1 .  The  general  apparently  con- 
vinced Abram  that  a  satisfactory  agreement  was  possible,  for  this  group  of 
Seminole  agreed  to  cease  hostilities  until  February  18  when  a  conference 
would  be  held  at  Fort  Dade.  After  almost  three  weeks  of  deliberations,  on 
March  6, 1837,  four  Seminole  Indian  subchiefs  and  the  Seminole  Black  lead- 
er John  Cavallo  (Cawyya)  signed  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Dade.'^^  Article  Five 
of  this  treaty  for  the  first  time  offered  assurances  to  Seminole  Blacks,  guar- 
anteeing that  Seminole  Blacks,  whom  the  government  recogized  as  property 
of  the  Indians,  would  be  permitted  to  migrate  west.'^ 
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In  September  of  1837,  Abram,  probably  under  instructions  from  General 
Jessup,  sent  a  communication  to  the  independent  Seminole  Indian  leader 
Coe  Hajo,  urging  him  to  surrender  and  emigrate.  '^^  Although  General  Jessup 
influenced  Abram,  the  message  permits  some  insight  into  Abram's  percep- 
tions of  the  war.  Abram,  reflecting  on  his  trip  to  Oklahoma,  contrasted  the 
good  lands  of  the  West  with  the  now  decimated  country  of  Florida: 

.  .  .  one  rainy  evening  after  passing  a  hill  we  sat  down  together 
on  a  bee  tree  which  we  had  found  and  felled.  The  country  was 
a  good  one.  .  .  .  Now  remember  that  during  the  late  Treaty  you 
and  I  sat  down  one  day  on  a  pine  tree  near  this  post — The 
country  around  was  pine  barren  and  we  were  hungry  and  had 
nothing  to  eat.^°^ 

Abrams  statements  defined  the  deep  tie  between  Seminole  Blacks  and  the 
land,  for  Seminole  Black  existence  as  well  as  values  were  linked  to  the  com- 
munal activities  and  depended  on  the  land.  To  stay  in  Florida  meant  certain 
destruction,  for  the  country  was  impoverished  and  the  Americans  were  intent 
on  destroying  the  whole  nation.  Removal  represented  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
serve their  communities  in  a  richer  country,  away  from  the  pressures  of 
Euramerican  society. 

Abram,  in  a  letter  to  General  Jessup  dated  April,  1838,  utilized  images 
of  the  earth  to  express  a  tempered  militancy  and  a  distrust  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Americans.  Abram  voiced  a  fear  that  the  United  States  government 
would  again  come  between  the  Seminole  Black  people  and  their  land. 
"When  we  reach  our  new  home  we  hope  we  shall  be  permitted  to  remain 
while  the  woods  remain  green,  and  the  water  runs."  '°^  Furthermore,  the  am- 
biguous ending  of  his  letter  suggests  a  suspicion  that  the  government  would 
not  deal  fairly  with  those  Seminole  Blacks  who  had  assembled  for 
emigration:  "All  the  Black  people  are  contented  I  hope." ' '°  Abram  had  rea- 
son to  worry,  for  in  March  Jessup  had  separated  blacks  from  Indians,  plan- 
ning to  have  the  two  groups  emigrate  separately. ' ' '  Conscious  of  the  Ameri- 
can desire  to  enslave  them,  Seminole  Blacks  must  have  viewed  this  situation 
with  concern.  Given  the  kinship  affiliations  between  blacks  and  Indians, 
segregated  migration  would  result  in  the  disruption  of  many  families.  Abram 
tried  to  express  to  Jessup  the  importance  of  kinship  within  the  Seminole 
Black  community: 

We  do  not  live  for  ourselves  only,  but  for  our  wives  and  children 
who  are  as  dear  to  us  as  those  of  any  other  man.''^ 

Abram's  statement  not  only  affirms  the  strong  Seminole  Black  devotion  to 

family  but  also  reveals  the  collective  purpose  of  the  resistance  movement. 

Jessup,  recognizing  the  strength  of  kinship  ties,  seized  Abram's  family, 
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threatening  to  sell  them  if  Abram  did  not  agree  to  serve  the  United  States 
as  a  guide  and  interpreter''^  Abram  and  his  family  reportedly  "belonged" 
to  Micanopy,  but  Jessup  promised  Abram  "the  freedom  of  his  family  if  he 
be  faithful  to  us;  and  I  shall  certainly  hang  him  if  he  be  not  faithful."'''* 
Jessup  used  this  approach  on  other  Seminole  Blacks,  forcing  them  into  serv- 
ice on  behalf  of  the  United  States  government. 

In  addition  to  stressing  values  of  kinship  and  communal  solidarity, 
Abram's  letter  to  General  Jessup  displayed  his  strong  sense  of  cultural  identi- 
ty. As  noted  earlier,  these  Afro-Americans  considered  themselves  Seminole, 
members  of  a  nation  which  was  composed  of  many  communities  of  various 
origins.  Abram  referred  to  this  amalgam  as  "Seminole  Bretheren  [sic],"  in- 
dicating that  he  perceived  the  association  to  be  united  not  only  through 
intimate  family  ties,  but  also  through  a  broader  kinship  system. '  '^  However, 
Abram's  letter  reveals  that  he  also  considered  the  nation  to  be  divided  into 
"the  red  people"  and  the  "black  people."  Therefore,  even  though  members 
of  the  Seminole  nation  shared  cultural  ties,  the  blacks  maintained  an  identity 
separate  from  the  Indians.  Afro-Indians  developed  and  conserved  their  own 
cultural  systems  and  did  not  simply  assume  those  of  Indian  society. 

The  Seminole  Black  leadership  did  not  uniformly  agree  with  Abram's  de- 
cision to  surrender.  Many  of  the  active  leaders,  such  as  John  Cavallo,  refused 
to  emigrate  until  the  spring  of  1838."^  Although  John  Cavallo  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Fort  Dade,  shortly  afterward  he  fled  from  the  fort  with  a  large  group 
of  Seminole  Blacks  when  they  heard  that  the  Florida  legislators  had  passed 
a  bill  allowing  private  citizens  to  seize  any  Seminole  Black  they  suspected 
to  be  a  fugitive  slave.  Perhaps  the  break  within  Black  leadership  resulted 
from  the  divisions  between  various  Seminole  Indian  chiefs.  Abram  had  been 
closely  allied  with  Micanopy,  and  although  Micanopy  did  not  favor  emigra- 
tion, he  did  encourage  peace  and  thus  many  Seminole  considered  him  an 
ineffective  leader."^  On  the  other  hand,  John  Cavallo  had  allied  his  people 
with  Micanop/s  nephew  Coacoochee's  (Wildcat)  band.  Coacoochee  main- 
tained an  intense  suspicion  of  whites  and  militantly  refused  to  surrender  to 
United  States  government  demands."^  Although  eventually  forced  to 
capitulate,  the  more  aggressive  attitude  of  Coacoochee  may  have  attracted 
Seminole  Blacks  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  trust  General  Jessup. 
Nevertheless,  Abram's  meetings  with  the  more  militant  Afro-Indian  leaders 
eventually  induced  the  surrender  of  these  groups  of  Seminole  Blacks."^ 

By  1838  most  of  the  blacks  had  either  surrendered  or  been  captured,  and 
by  1841  the  last  party  of  black  migrants  arrived  in  Oklahoma  bringing  their 
population  in  the  West  to  a  total  of  about  500.  '^°  Evidently,  Jessup  did  not 
completely  keep  his  promise  to  remove  all  Seminole  Blacks,  for  records 
show  that  over  900  Seminole  Blacks  registered  for  migration.  The  possibility 
exists  that  a  large  number  of  Seminole  Blacks  perished  on  the  trip  to  Oklaho- 
ma, although  no  records  indicate  such  losses.  Most  likely,  those  Seminole 
Blacks  who  remain  unaccounted  for  were  sold  into  slavery. 
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The  foregoing  examination  of  Seminole  Black  communities  indicates  that 
these  societies  originated  out  of  Afro-American  acts  of  self-assertion  against 
repressive  Euramericans.  Within  these  societies  Afro-Americans  maintain- 
ed their  own  leadership,  belief  systems,  and  modes  of  agriculture,  all  based 
on  the  central  values  of  communalism,  religion  and  kinship.  As  Euramerican 
aggression  threatened  to  destroy  their  independent  communities,  Seminole 
Black  opposition  was  shaped  by  their  distinctive  world  view  and  self-identi- 
ty. The  study  of  Seminole  Blacks  offers  an  opportunity  for  further 
investigations  into  Afro-American  cultures,  as  well  as  the  relationship  be- 
tween Afro-Americans  and  Native  Americans.  Examinations  of  Seminole 
Black  activities  in  and  perceptions  of  the  Second  Seminole  War  disclose  that 
Afro-Americans,  in  general,  were  not  simply  reacting  to  or  absorbing 
Euramerican  culture.  Rather,  Seminole  Black  participation  in  the  war  was 
a  self-directed  act  of  resistance  against  Euramerican  interference.  During  the 
years  1835  to  1841,  the  battles  fought  by  Seminole  Blacks  in  an  alliance  with 
Seminole  Indians  were  extensions  of  the  long  struggle  to  resist  Euramerican 
domination,  a  struggle  executed  in  multifaceted  ways  by  all  sectors  of  Afro- 
American  society. 
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^'Letter  from  C.  Harris,  July  11,  1835,  M234,  reel  806. 

'^One  general,  Joseph  Hernandez,  speculated  that  the  Seminole  nation  was  "under  the  influ- 
ence of"  Northern  abolitionists  whose  goal  was  to  destroy  the  Southern  institution  of  slavery. 
Carter,  The  Territorial  Papers,  26:210;  HD  225,  70. 

'*^HD225,  70.  121. 

^HD225,  11;  McCall,  301-2. 
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''Porter,  238;  Littefield,  15-31. 

'^Kenneth  Porter,  in  several  essays,  has  investigated  Abram's  life,  concentrating  on  his  inter- 
actions with  the  United  States  government.  Although  Porter's  account  is  both  useful  and 
revealing,  it  does  contain  occasional  inaccuracies.  One  error  which  appears  consistently  in  other 
works  that  refer  to  Porter  is  Porter's  claim  that  Abram  was  married  to  Polly,  the  widow  of  sub- 
chief  Eneha  Mathla.  However,  a  check  of  Porter's  sources  reveals  that  Polly  at  the  time  of  re- 
moval was  married  to  another  very  active  Seminole  Black  leader,  Toney  Bamett.  Porter,  295- 
337;  HD  225,  69. 

"Porter,  265-99. 

'^Hawkins,  67. 

^Cohen,  239. 

'°%IcCall,  160;  Porter,  304;  Cohen,  239;  Motte,  210-11;  Sprague,  100. 

■"'ATmy  and  Navy  Chronicle,  November  3,  1836;  Motte,  210-11. 

'"^Report  from  Colonel  Henderson,  January  28,  1837;  Speech  made  by  Florida  Governor 
Reid,  December  10,  1829,  reprinted  in  Sprague,  174-77,  239. 

'"^Hitchcock,  138. 

•°^.S.  Jessup  to  R.  Jones,  February  7,  1837,  reprinted  in  Sprague,  170-73. 

'°'//D  225,  52-53. 

•°^HD  225,  52-53. 

'°^ Abram  to  Coe  Hajo,  September  11,  1837,  reprinted  in  Porter,  333-34. 

'"^Porter,  333-34. 

'"'Abram  to  T.S.  Jessup,  April  25,  1838,  reprinted  in  Porter,  332-33. 

"<>Porter,  332-33. 

^^^HD225,  25. 

"^Abram  to  T.S.  Jessup,  April  25,  1838,  reprinted  in  Porter,  332. 

^^^HD225,  21-22. 

^^'^HD225,  21-22. 

'"Porter,  314-16. 

' '  ^HD  225, 11-13.  John  Cavallo  occupied  a  position  of  leadership  within  the  Seminole  nation , 
acting  as  a  subchief,  warrior  leader,  and  "sense  bearer"  for  the  most  militant  of  the  Seminole 
forces.  However,  most  participants  in  the  war,  as  well  as  later  scholars,  appear  to  be  confused 
as  to  John  Cavallo's  loyalties.  Most  authors  and  contemporaries  identify  John  Cavallo  as  Gopher 
John,  McCall  claiming  that  the  name  originated  when  John  Cavallo,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
duped  an  army  officer  into  repeatedly  purchasing  the  same  two  gophers.  Once  the  deceived 
officer  discovered  the  trick,  he  recognized  the  audacity  of  the  young  man  and  nicknamed  him 
"Gopher  John."  Cavallo  assumed  an  aggressive  position  in  the  Seminole  forces  during  the 
war,  and  later,  in  an  effort  to  escape  Euramerican  and  Creek  domination  in  the  West,  joined 
Coacoochee  in  leading  a  group  of  Seminole  Blacks  and  Indians  into  Mexican  lands.  At  the  same 
time,  contemporaries  portray  Gopher  John  as  an  individual  who  remained  loyal  to  the  American 
cause,  even  fighting  for  the  Americans  against  the  Blacks  and  Indians.  Foster,  43-45;  McCall, 
164-65;  Sprague,  459. 

"^McCall,  146;  Sprague,  93. 

"^Hitchcock,  122. 

'"Porter,  254-56. 

'^"Seminole  Blacks  set  about  re-establishing  their  villages  in  Oklahoma.  However,  the  more 
militant  factions  of  the  Seminole  Black  community  immediately  left  Oklahoma  to  stake  out 
villages  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  Littlefield,  12. 


The  Regime  of  Religious  Dictator 

Jose  Efrain  Rios  Montt,  1982-1983: 

A  Phenomenon  of  Expediency 

Anthony  C.  Armendariz 

In  March  of  1982,  an  enigmatic  leader  rose  to  power  in  Guatemala:  retired 
Brigadier  General  Jose  Efrain  Rios  Montt.  Chosen  by  junior  officers  to  head 
the  new  government  established  by  a  coup  d'etat,  Rios  Montt  found  the  need 
to  again  be  active  in  Guatemalan  affairs  following  a  profound  religious  con- 
version. '  For  seventeen  months  Rios  Montt  ruled  Guatemala,  proving  an  un- 
stereotypical  Latin  American  dictator.  During  the  course  of  his  rule  he  was 
called  a  fanatic,  "the  eccentric  general,"  "AyatoUah  Rios  Montt,"  and 
"Dios  Montt. "^  He  was  described  as  a  man  with  a  "bizzare  personality"  and 
a  "profound  messiah  complex."  People  even  questioned  his  sanity.^  The  pa- 
per examines  four  interrelated  areas  of  the  Rios  Montt  period:  Rios  Montt's 
rise  to  power,  his  principal  programs,  his  ideological  background,  and  his 
overthrow.  The  first  issue  is  how  and  why  did  Rios  Montt  come  to  power? 
Second,  what  were  his  goals  and  what  was  actually  accomplished?  Third, 
why  did  he  pursue  certain  unconventional  programs,  and  why  did  the  mili- 
tary allow  him  to  do  so?  And,  finally,  why  and  how  was  Rios  Montt 
overthrown? 

The  rise  of  Rios  Montt  can  be  traced  to  deep  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal inequalities  in  Guatemala.  The  export  agriculture  of  large  estates  has  tra- 
ditionally been  the  leading  economic  activity  of  Guatemala,  often  making 
up  half  the  value  of  the  nation's  total  exports  in  any  given  year.  The  estate 
owners,  who  make  up  2%  of  the  population  but  own  over  half  of  the 
cultivatable  land,  have  historically  been  the  most  powerful  members  of  soci- 
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ety.'*  Besides  the  landed  elite,  the  interests  of  industrialists  and  the  military 
also  share  substantial  influence  over  the  economy  and  government  of  the 
Nation.^  Guatemala's  mostly  Indian  peasantry  have  virtually  no  voice  in  po- 
litical and  economic  decision-making,  while  the  smaller  urban  working  clas- 
ses and  a  miniscule  middle  class  have  a  minor  role.^ 

The  military,  although  allied  with  the  estate  owners  and  to  the  status  quo, 
had  primarily  a  subservient  role  to  the  government  until  1963.  A  military 
coup  against  President  Ydigoras  Fuentes  in  that  year  initiated  unprecedented 
growth  in  the  military's  influence  over  the  nation.  As  one  political  analyst 
expressed  it:  "this  was  the  first  time  in  the  modem  history  of  Guatemala  that 
the  estate  owners  were  obliged  to  share  control  of  the  state  machinery  with 
a  clique  of  uniformed  parvenus."  Throughout  the  1960s  power  and  privilege 
were  shared  in  a  balance  of  power  between  the  civilian  elites  and  the  military. 
In  the  1970s  this  civilian-military  alliance  had  come  to  heavily  favor  the 
military.^ 

"The  decade  of  the  generals,"  as  it  has  been  called,  was  dominated  by 
three  military  men:  Carlos  Arana  Osorio  (1970-74),  Kjell  Laugerud  Gracia 
(1974-78),  and  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia  (1978-82).  The  role  of  the  military  ex- 
panded, becoming  ever  more  autonomous  and  moving  into  both  licit  and  il- 
licit economic  activities  that  brought  it  into  greater  competition  with  the  ci- 
vilian elites.*  By  November,  1978,  rifts  were  developing  in  the  civilian- 
military  alliance.  In  the  national  elections  the  party  of  the  estate  owners,  the 
National  Liberation  Movement  (MLN)  offered  an  independent  presidential 
candidate.^  The  military  countered  with  General  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia,  who 
won  the  election. '°  Lucas  Garcia's  victory  was  won  with  support  from  other 
civilian  elites.  The  support,  however,  was  purchased  by  promises  of  political 
freedom,  economic  development,  and  suppression  of  leftist  guerrillas.  But 
the  new  president  did  not  fulfill  any  of  these  promises.  Instead,  the 
Guatemalan  situation  grew  worse: 

Political  conditions  deteriorated  rapidly  under  the  combined 
force  of  .  .  .  steadily  increasing  guerrilla  operations — particu- 
larly in  the  rural  areas — and  [a]  brutal  wave  of  violence 
unleashed  by  the  .  .  .  regime  against  all  political  opposition, 
Marxist,  moderate,  even  conservative.  ^ ' 

For  the  national  elections  of  March  7,  1982,  the  military  clique  planned 
to  retain  power  through  the  candidacy  of  Defense  Minister  General  Anibal 
Guevara.  But  this  endeavor  had  no  support  from  the  civilian  elites,  so  the 
alliance  collapsed.  The  civilians  campaigned  for  their  own  parties,  candi- 
dates, and  platforms.  '^  On  election  day  it  was  clear  that  Anibal  Guevara  had 
lost  badly.  Nevertheless,  Lucas  Garcia  declared  Guevara  president.'^  The 
high  command's  fraud  led  to  Guatemala's  first  coup  de'etat  since  1963.  '"* 

The  coup  of  March  23,  1982,  was  led  by  nineteen  junior  officers.  Present- 
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ing  themselves  as  reformers,  they  overthrew  Lucas  Garcia  in  order  to  restore 
authentic  democratic  rule,  purify  the  high  command  of  corruption,  and  to 
promote  social  justice  and  equity — thus  seeking  to  diffuse  the  leftist  guerrilla 
movement.  '^  While  the  action  of  the  young  officers  took  the  high  command 
by  surprise,  outsiders  indicated  that  it  should  have  been  foreseen.  The  Miami 
Herald  reported  that  plotting  had  been  going  on  since  1981.  '^  U.S.  analysts 
were  fully  aware  that  junior  officers  were  unhappy  with  the  high  command: 

Bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  against  the  guerrillas,  the 
lieutenants,  captains  and  majors  had  become  increasingly  bitter 
over  the  corruption  of  the  Lucas  Garcia  regime.'^ 

It  is  clear  that  members  of  the  civilian  elite  played  an  important  role  in 
planning  and  promoting  members  of  the  MLN,  worked  closely  with  junior 
officers  before  and  after  the  coup.  '^  On  the  day  of  the  coup,  Sisniega  was 
an  official  spokesman  for  the  young  officers  on  the  government  radio  station. 
Later  he  claimed  that,  during  the  two  weeks  preceeding  the  coup,  he  had 
checked  on  a  number  of  generals  who  could  potentially  become  a  new  head 
of  state. '^  Guatemala's  other  civilian  political  parties  were  clearly  in  favor 
of  any  new  regime,  although  it  appears  that  only  the  MLN  collaborated  with 
the  young  officers. ^° 

This  search  ended  with  the  selection  of  Rios  Montt.  The  civilian  elite  and 
the  junior  officers  agreed  that  changes  were  needed  in  Guatemala.  But  why 
did  the  junior  officers  ask  Rios  Montt  to  assume  leadership?  Political  scien- 
tist Robert  L.  Peterson  observed  that: 

A  new  coalition  of  business,  political,  and  military  interest 
emerged  rapidly  in  opposition  to  Guevara,  but  in  the  short  peri- 
od before  the  coup,  produced  no  concrete,  alternative  solutions. 
The  coup  occurred,  therefore,  in  a  political  vacuum.^' 

A  coup  was  only  a  partial  solution,  there  was  still  the  issue  of  who  would 
lead  Guatemala.  The  civilian  elites  and  the  military — now  represented  by 
the  junior  officers — had  to  select  a  man  acceptable  to  a  cross-section  of 
interests. 

Retired  General  Rios  Montt  fit  the  varied  criteria:  his  prior  political  asso- 
ciations had  been  with  civilians  of  politically  moderate  leanings;  in  the  mili- 
tary, he  was  known  as  a  strict  disciplinarian;  and,  as  a  man  reknown  for  his 
strong  convictions,  he  might  improve  the  nation's  international  image. 

In  the  1974  elections.  General  Rios  had  been  the  candidate  of  a  reformist 
political  coalition  which  included  the  Christian  Democrates  (DC).  He  had 
actually  won  the  elections  of  that  year — a  glimmer  of  legitimacy,  but  Kjell 
Laugerud  was  fraudulently  declared  the  winner  of  the  presidency.  ^^  Within 
the  military.  General  Rios  had  a  reputation  for  loyalty  to  the  armed  forces. 
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for  honesty  and  for  discipline.  Some  of  the  junior  officers  who  led  the  coup 
had  known  Rios  Montt  in  the  early  1970s,  when  they  were  students  and  he 
was  the  director  of  Guatemala's  war  college.  ^^  Since  Rios  Montt  was  retired, 
some  thought  he  would  not  harbor  pretensions  to  personal  power.  ^'^  His  se- 
lection also  reflected  the  hope  of  an  improved  international  image  which 
might  lead  to  a  resumption  of  military  aid  from  the  U.S.  Indiscriminate  vio- 
lence, as  perpetrated  by  the  military  and  right-wing  death  squads,  had  led 
the  U.S.  to  cut  off  military  aid  to  Guatemala  in  1977.  By  1982,  however, 
Guatemala  was  again  seeking  military  aid  to  fight  a  growing  leftist  insurgen- 
cy. On  the  day  after  the  coup  the  press  reported  that  "the  new  government 
began  unofficial  inquiries  through  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Guatemala  City 
about  renewed  aid."^^ 

If  Guatemala's  civilian  elites  sought  a  mediator  or  a  figurehead  to  lead  a 
temporary  coalition,  they  must  have  been  startled  by  Rios  Montt.  Rios 
Montt's  earlier  election  experience,  and  a  sharp  disagreement  with  his  civil- 
ian supporters,  had  left  him  embittered  with  politicians.  In  addition,  al- 
though the  junior  officers  outwardly  agreed  with  civilian  elites  in  calling  for 
elections  without  delay,  this  was  only  a  means  of  enlisting  civilian,  support 
for  the  coup.  The  junior  officers  had  a  secret  agenda. ^^ 

These  junior  officers  were  most  concerned  with  the  leftist  insurgency. 
Since  they  had  been  doing  the  fighting,  they  felt  that  Guatemala's  crisis  was 
much  more  serious  than  many  admitted.  The  government  had  lost  control 
of  vast  portions  of  the  countryside.  On  February  7,  1982,  the  Guerrilla  Army 
of  the  Poor  (EGP),  the  Revolutionary  Organization  of  the  People  in  Arms 
(ORPA),  the  Rebel  Armed  Forces  (FAR),  and  the  Guatemalan  Labor  Party 
(PGT)  had  announced  the  unification  of  their  forces  in  the  war  against  the 
government  under  the  banner  of  the  Guatemalan  National  Unity  (URNG).^^ 
The  EGP,  the  strongest  of  the  guerrilla  forces,  was  already  laying  the  plans 
for  establishment  of  provisional  governments  in  the  countryside.^^ 

Guatemala's  entire  political,  social,  economic,  and  strategic  situation  fit 
into  what  David  Galula,  an  expert  on  counterinsurgency  warfare,  has 
deemed  the  "hot  revolutionary  war."  When  an  insurgency  reaches  this  state 
the  government  must  adopt  special  measures — like  total  military  rule — in  or- 
der to  defeat  the  insurgents.  This  stage  is  characterized  by  strong  threats  and 
occupation  by  the  enemy  from  without,  and  decay  and  confusion  within  the 
government  itself  ^^  Rios  Montt  was  to  play  a  special  role  in  defusing  this 
crisis. 

From  the  beginning,  Rios  Montt  proved  a  political  maverick.  On  the  first 
night  of  his  leadership  he  threw  away  the  speech  prepared  by  the  junior  offi- 
cers. ^°  Instead,  the  General  burst  into  a  diatribe.  He  affirmed  the  noble 
intentions  of  the  young  officers  in  effecting  the  coup.  He  said  they  were  mo- 
tivated by  their  desire  to  demonstrate  a  "professional  image,"  and  to 
"recover  their  place  of  dignity  with  the  people."  Rios  Montt,  a  career  man, 
believed  in  military  virtues  and  ideals.  This  was  possibly  the  main  reason 
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that  the  young  officers  continued  to  firmly  back  his  rule  when  many  of  the 
elites  became  disgruntled. 

In  his  speech,  Rios  Montt  went  on  to  state  that  the  movement  of  young 
officers  had  a  fundamental  base  of  morality.  "In  the  first  place,"  Montt 
reassureed,  "I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  trusting  in  God,  my  Lord  and  King, 
that  he  may  guide  me,  because  only  he  gives  and  takes  away  authority."  He 
believed  that  God  had  brought  him  to  the  forefront  of  the  nation  for  a  special 
purpose.  He  next  spoke  bitterly  about  election  fraud:  "Eight  years  ago  I  was 
defrauded,  four  years  ago  we  were  defrauded,  and  now  only  a  few  days  ago, 
they  also  defrauded  us."  What  most  did  not  realize  was  that  Rios  Montt  felt 
that  his  present  selection  was  God's  recompense  for  the  fraudulent  1974 
election.  ^^ 

Rios  Montt  next  moved  to  support  human  rights,  while  denying  civil  right 
in  the  same  breath: 

We  are  not  suspending  any  human  rights,  we  are  guaranteeing 
human  rights,  but  please,  let  us  make  of  liberty  the  expression 
of  a  citizen's  responsibility,  but  please  let  us  make  of  liberty  a 
way  of  life,  and  let  us  make  of  liberty  a  citizen's  duty. 
Political  parties  at  this  time  have  nothing  to  do,  we  are  going 
to  present  them  with  the  prevailing  view  and  we  are  going  to  see 
if  they  are  political  parties,  because  they  have  been  voting  par- 
ties only:  they  have  not  been  political  parties  which  give  politi- 
cal solutions  to  a  people  that  needs  political  solutions.  .  .  .  We 
do  not  want  anymore  political  intriguers,  we  do  not  want  the 
same  faces,  we  do  not  want  them  to  come  to  us  to  congratulate 
us,  nor  to  flatter  us. 

He  blamed  the  politicians  for  the  nation's  troubles.  Speaking  as  a  military 
man,  he  expressed  a  profound  bias  against  the  civilian  political  sector. 

Finally,  the  General  spoke  about  the  threat  of  the  leftist  insurgency: 

If  we  do  not  have  your  support,  the  comrades  [the  communists] 
will  come  and  put  Guatemala  back  together  again;  and  hear  me 
well,  the  subversion  should  not  continue,  the  political  situation 
will  be  worked  out  and  practiced  under  the  political  point  of 
view.  .  .  .  Men  of  the  subversion,  please  listen  to  the  following: 
only  the  Army  of  Guatemala  should  have  weapons,  and  you  for- 
sake your  weapons,  because  if  you  do  not  forsake  your  weapons, 
we  are  going  to  take  your  weapons. ^^ 

If  what  Rios  Montt  said  was  surprising,  the  manner  in  which  he  said  it  was 
more  so.  One  report  described  his  message  to  the  nation  as: 
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...  a  fire-and-brimstone  sermon  ...  He  played  to  the  cameras 
with  an  almost  ludicrous  panoply  of  theatrical  effects.  Stabbing 
the  air,  raising  and  lowering  his  tenor  voice,  he  alternately 
threatened  pleaded  and  cajoled. ^^ 

What  soon  became  increasingly  evident  was  that  General  Rios  Montt's 
speech  was  more  than  rhetoric:  he  believed  what  he  said.  In  the  ensuing 
months  he  evaluated  the  realization  of  his  plans — what  were  often  the  mili- 
tary's plans — through  both  military  and  moralistic  means,  believing  that  he 
was  doing  what  was  best  for  Guatemala  and  what  was  the  will  of  God.  The 
General  was  a  religious  militarist. 

Guatemala's  civilian  elites  quickly  became  unhappy,  for  the  coup  had  only 
resulted  in  a  new  military  government  with  minimal  civilian  involvement. 
The  junior  officers  had  simply  removed  the  high  command's  dominant 
clique.  Still  needing  the  support  of  the  Old  Guard,  the  junior  officers  formed 
a  three-man  junta  of  senior  officers — with  a  pivotal  role  reserved  for  them- 
selves, of  course.  Brigadier  General  Rios  Montt  was  junta  leader  and  Minis- 
ter of  Defense;  General  Horacio  Maldonado  Schaad — who  had  ties  to  the 
MLN  party — became  Interior  Minister;  Colonel  Francisco  Gordillo  became 
Minister  of  Communications.^'*  In  addition,  six  young  officers  who  "re- 
mained a  constant  armed  presence  within  the  presidential  palace"  became 
special  advisors  to  the  junta. ^^ 

On  the  day  following  the  formation  of  the  new  government,  the  civilian 
leadership's  worst  fears  were  realized:  the  junta  dissolved  congress  and 
suspended  the  constitution.  By  March  25,  two  of  Guatemala's  main  political 
parties,  the  MLN  and  the  DC,  drafted  an  agreement  calling  for:  one, 
elections  in  six  months;  two,  a  declaration  by  the  junta  that  its  rule  was  tem- 
porary; three,  equal  party  representation  on  a  new  electoral  commission; 
and,  four,  the  revision  of  the  electoral  laws  to  guarantee  free  elections  and 
prevent  fraud.  Their  demands  were  ignored. ^^ 

And  yet,  Rios  Montt  began  his  rule  as  a  chief  executive,  not  a  dictator. 
He  continually  cast  himself  in  the  role  of  paternal  caretaker,  disclaiming  any 
intention  of  becoming  president.  He  did,  however,  consolidate  power:  he 
named  new  cabinet  members,  installed  trusted  officers  into  key  positions, 
and  lectured  other  officers  on  the  need  to  maintain  discipline  and  restore  the 
chain  of  command. ^^  He  believed  that  firm  guidance  was  needed  in  the  na- 
tion if  genuine  democracy  was  to  exist  in  Guatemala.  One  of  the  General's 
relatives  tried  to  allay  fears  about  his  intentions:  "he  definitely  loves  democ- 
racy, but  he  is  so  strict  that  his  way  of  seeing  democracy  is  undemocratic 
...  He  would  probably  be  a  good,  benevolent  dictator."^* 

In  the  ensuing  weeks  the  prospect  that  Rios  Montt  might  become  a  dictator 
became  stronger.  The  General  ended  the  three-man  junta  by  dismissing 
Maldonado  and  Gordillo  from  the  government.  However,  the  junior  officer's 
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special  advisors  remained  ever  a  fixture  while  Rios  Montt  was  in  power.  ^^ 
The  General  had  become  a  very  strong  executive.  Although  disclaiming  to 
the  end,  upon  the  insistance  of  the  special  advisors  Rios  Montt  assumed  the 
presidency  on  June  9,  1982.  At  the  ceremony,  however,  President  Rios 
Montt  did  not  sound  reluctant  to  take  the  position  that  he  had  once  been 
denied: 

Thank  you  God  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  govern  Guate- 
mala ...  In  this  transcendental  moment  for  Guatemala,  I  as- 
sume the  weight  of  governing  only  on  my  shoulders. "^^ 

The  General's  power  and  prestige  had  increased  continually  from  the  day 
he  was  chosen  to  head  the  junta.  He  went  from  junta  leader — an  executive 
role — to  sole  executive,  to  self-proclaimed  president.  But  whether  Rios 
Montt  was  actually  a  dictator  remained  debatable;  at  least  until  the  counterin- 
surgency  campaign  began. 

In  the  Plan  Victoria  '82"  campaign,  Rios  Montt  firmly  and  loyally 
supported  the  soldiers.  The  junior  officers  apparently  trusted  General  Rios, 
for  they  undoubtedly  understood  that  the  military  rule  required  to  defeat  the 
insurgents  and  stabilize  the  nation  could  easily  be  abused.  In  effect,  Rios 
Montt  became  an  emergency  dictator.  The  junior  officers  responsible  for  his 
rise  to  power  had  probably  been  preparing  Guatemala  for  the  counterinsur- 
gency  campaign  all  along.  The  military  needed  to  effect  their  plan,  otherwise 
the  insurgents  might  win.  For  this  reason,  interference  from  the  civilian  sec- 
tor could  not  be  tolerated.  It  was  easier  to  suppress  civilian  political  institu- 
tions and  rights  altogether. 

The  counterinsurgency  campaign  was  preceded  by  an  amnesty  offer  to  all 
guerrillas.  Reports  claim  that  two  thousand  people  surrendered  to  the 
government  and  were  then  released  without  being  charged,  but  this  is  an  ex- 
aggerated number.'*'  On  July  1,  1982,  General  Rios  Montt  declared  a  state 
of  siege  in  Guatemala.  The  decree  had  "the  effect  of  legitimizing  near-abso- 
lutist executive  power."  Its  specific  measures  included: 

Under  the  decree,  all  fundamental  civil  rights  were  suspended; 
political  meetings  and  activities,  including  labor-union  func- 
tions, were  prohibited  .  .  .  Strict  press  censorship  was  invoked 
and  the  media  prohibited  from  reporting  all  news  concerning 
guerrilla  activities  or  military  actions  unless  issued  directly  from 
the  president's  office. 

Military  dominance  was  clearly  recognized  and  explicitly  stated 
under  the  declaration  of  the  state  of  siege.  Specifically:  "under 
the  .  .  .  provisions,  the  armed  forces  are  impowered  to  arrest 
and  hold  suspects  without  charge  and  without  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus;  the  military  can  also  temporarily  take  over  private  homes 
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and  vehicles;  government  troops  and  police  will  be  able  to  legal- 
ly break  into  homes  and  offices  at  night. '"^^ 

The  state  of  siege  was  renewed  every  thirty  days  for  eight  months.  It 
functioned  to  set  down  a  legal  basis  for  the  counterinsurgency  campaign. 
In  announcing  the  state  of  siege  and  the  beginning  of  Plan  Victoria  '82", 
Rios  Montt  told  the  nation: 

Today  we  are  going  to  begin  a  merciless  struggle  ...  to  annihi- 
late the  subversives  that  have  not  understood  the  good  intentions 
of  the  government.'*^ 

Plan  Victoria  '82  was  to  be  "a  well  coordinated  and  methodical  military 
action  employing  the  latest  in  counterinsurgency  tactics  and  strategy."  It  in- 
volved the  creation  of  civil  patrols  which  mobilized  Guatemalan  Indians  to 
act  as  an  advance  guard  against  guerrilla  attacks.  In  return,  they  were  paid 
for  the  work  with  food  and  medical  supplies.  This  aspect  of  the  campaign 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "beans  and  rifles"  program.  Its  most  important  ef- 
fect was  to  force  Indian  peasants  to  choose  side  in  the  war. 

The  Guatemalan  military  pitted  about  20,000  soldiers  against  leftist  guer- 
rilla forces  of  about  3,500  and  "an  estimated  60,000  active  and  passive 
sympathizers."  The  military  employed  "search  and  destroy"  and  "scorched 
earth"  tactics  to  target  guerrillas,  and  to  destroy  Indian  villages  "sympathetic 
to  the  insurgents  or  suspected  of  aiding"  them.  Robert  Peterson  states  that 
the  effects  of  the  campaign  were  borne  principally  by  the  Indian  population: 

Given  the  geographical  locations  and  the  rural  Indian  villages 
where  the  most  intensive  fighting  was  to  take  place,  the  govern- 
ment realized  that  to  defeat  the  guerrillas,  they  had  to  engage 
in  a  class  war  with  a  large  portion  of  the  nation's  population.  In 
a  widely  quoted  response  to  a  question  as  to  why  the  army  need- 
ed to  kill  unarmed  civilians,  women,  and  children,  Rios  Montt 
answered:  'Look  the  problem  of  the  war  is  not  just  a  question 
of  shooting.  For  each  one  who  is  shooting  there  are  ten  working 
behind  him.'  The  president's  press  secretary  then  amplified  this 
statement:  'The  guerrillas  won  over  many  Indian  collaborators. 
Therefore,  the  Indians  were  subversives,  right?  .  .  .  you  had  to 
kill  Indians  because  they  were  collaboration  with  the  subversion 
.  .  .  they  weren't  innocent."" 

Assessments  of  the  overall  effects  of  the  Plan  Victoria  '52  campaign  vary. 
From  500  to  10,000  people — perhaps  more — were  killed.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands were  displaced  and  sought  places  of  safety.  Over  30,000  refugees  fled 
into  neighboring  Mexico  alone. "^^ 
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But  for  the  Guatemalan  military.  Plan  Victoria  '82  was  a  great  success. 
Although  some  guerrillas  continued  to  operate  sporadically,  the  military  had 
regained  control  of  the  countryside  and  had  defused  the  leftist  threat.'^ 
Absolute  military  rule  (and  the  peak  of  Rios  Montt's  power)  came  to  an  end 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  1982  coup.  March  23,  1983  was  designated  the 
"Day  of  National  Dignity.'"*^ 

Contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  some  writers,  General  Rios  did  not  actively 
help  with  the  counterinsurgency  campaign.  It  was  former  defense  minister 
Benedicto  Lucas  Garcia,  the  previous  president's  brother,  who  first  imple- 
mented the  tactics  and  strategy  utilized  in  Plan  Victoria  '82.  Although  forced 
out  of  power  with  his  brother  in  1982,  the  plans  for  a  counterinsurgency  cam- 
paign were  left  intact  for  others  to  implement.  Specifically,  the  army  Special 
General  Staff  included  the  essentials  of  the  campaign  in  its  National  Plan 
for  Security  and  Development.  This  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Rios  Montt 
government  in  April,  1982. '^^  Much  later,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  blamed  the  Guatemalan  army  for  the  excesses  of  the  military 
campaign."*^ 

President  Rios  Montt  did  publicly  advocate  and  defend  the  Plan  Victoria 
*82  campaign.  As  reports  of  massacres,  human  rights  violations,  and  victim- 
ization of  innocent  civilians  filled  the  international  media  with  a  storm  of 
criticism,  world  attention  focused  on  the  President.  Many  wondered  how  a 
religious  man  could  approve  of  such  things.  However,  President  Rios  and 
many  of  his  supporters  denied  the  veracity  of  the  reports.  At  one  point  Rios 
Montt  asserted  that: 

It  is  all  disinformation,  world  orchestrated  and  well  funded — 
and  very  effective.  .  .  .  We  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
any  kind  of  counteradvertising  and  cannot  do  anything  to  change 
Guatemala's  image.  But  I  am  not  very  much  interested  in  inter- 
national opinion.  I  am  more  interested  in  the  national  opinion. ^° 

The  international  public  image  of  Rios  Montt  had  at  times  been  that  of 
a  stem  moral  reformer  because  of  his  morality  campaigns.  But  the  devasta- 
tion caused  by  the  counterinsurgency  campaign  tarnished  that  image.  He 
took  upon  himself  full  responsibility  for  Plan  Victoria  '82,  although  he  had 
not  acted  alone — the  military  high  command  and  the  junior  officers  were 
also  responsible. 

When  Rios  Montt  finally  learned  that  innocent  people  had  indeed  been 
killed  under  his  regime  and  that  some  of  his  programs  were  flawed,  he 
prostrated  himself  on  national  television,  saying: 

I  want  to  ask  your  forgiveness,  for  I  am  the  one  responsible  for 
whatever  I  allow  to  happen.  But  listen  to  me.  What  can  I  do, 
for  example,  when  I  haven't  been  able  to  make  a  customs  agent 
understand  me?  He  could  ignore  me  and  still  lie,  or  abuse. ^^ 
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Rigs  Montt's  American  supporters  replied  to  this  public  humiliation  by  as- 
serting that: 

Working  hard  to  promote  long-term  moral  changes  in  his  coun- 
try, yet  lacking  the  total  and  absolute  control  that  would  be  nec- 
essary to  thoroughly  enforce  such  change,  Rios  Montt  struggled 
with  an  uneasy  yoke.^^ 

Lx)oking  like  a  disillusioned  victim  of  his  own  religious  idealism,  the  zealous 
President  took  upon  himself  a  self-inflicted  martyrdom. 

From  the  beginning  of  1982  the  Guatemalan  military  desired  to  carry  out 
a  counterinsurgency  campaign.  The  junior  officers  assured  that  it  was 
efficiently  implemented  by  their  coup.  Rios  Montt,  with  patriotic  and  reli- 
gious fervor,  represented  the  concerns  of  the  military  before  the  nation  and 
the  world. 

While  faithfully  fulfilling  this  role,  General  Rios  was  not  a  mere  puppet 
of  the  military  establishment.  In  an  often  independent,  but  complementary 
manner,  Rios  Montt  implemented  programs  that  were  uniquely  his  own.  The 
General's  most  important  service  to  the  military  was  his  role  as  a  religious 
propagator  of  a  new  unifying  moral  ideology  within  Guatemala — an  empha- 
sis that  the  U.S.  government  looked  upon  favorably.  It  was  in  this  role  that 
President  Rios  puzzled  many  observers. 

Rios  Montt's  personal  ideology  had  its  roots  in  a  particular  brand  of  reli- 
gious faith.  Much  of  his  enigmatic  aura  can  be  explained  by  an  examination 
of  this  faith.  He  was  Protestant,  Evangelical,  and  Pentecostal;  these  terms 
reflect  specific  beliefs,  emphasis,  and  practices  which  help  explain  how  Rios 
Montt  understood  his  role  as  Guatemala's  President. 

Rios  Montt  was  a  Protestant  within  Guatemala's  Catholic  majority  (about 
80%  of  the  population). ^^  One  of  the  basic  differences  between  Rios  Montt 
and  Guatemala's  Catholics  arises  from  differing  views  concerning  the  basis 
of  authority.  While  both  are  expressions  of  Christianity,  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  differ  theologically  on  the  essential  issue  of  ultimate  authority; 
which  is  a  fundamental  determinant  of  beliefs  and  practices. ^"^  A  Catholic 
finds  ultimate  authority  in  the  Christian  Bible  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Church;  but  more  specifically,  as  they  are  interpreted  by  the  Pope  and 
Bishops  in  council. ^^  This  effectively  centralizes  authority  within  the 
Church's  hierarchy.  ^^ 

Protestants  also  find  ultimate  authority  for  beliefs  and  practices  in  the  Bi- 
ble, but  as  interpreted  by  the  individual  believer.  ^^  This  diffuses  authority 
outside  of  the  church  structure,  and  has  the  further  effect  of  making  individu- 
al believers  arbiters  of  belief  and  practice.  For  this  reason,  Rios  Montt  could 
make  confident  assertions  about  what  was  or  was  not  God's  will;  he  felt  he 
could  use  the  Bible  as  his  guide  and  justification. 

But  even  within  Protestantism  there  are  many  theologies:  liberal,  moder- 
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ate,  conservative,  and  fundamentalist — those  who  take  the  Bible  most 
literally. ^^  Rios  Montt  should  be  considered  a  fundamentalist.  Indeed,  he  felt 
that  the  Bible  legitimized  his  rule.  When  he  spoke  of  God  having  brought 
him  to  power,  he  reflected  upon  the  scriptures  which  state:  "Let  every  person 
be  subjected  to  the  governing  authorities.  For  there  is  no  authority  except 
from  God."^^ 

Rios  Montt  was  also  evangelical;  a  bom-again  Christian.  Evangelicalism 
emerges  from  a  religious  conversion  experience  where  one  suddenly  gains 
personal  knowledge  of  Christ. ^°  Two  corollaries  of  this  experience  are  that 
one  then  develops  a  personal  relationship  with  God,  and  that  one  must  prose- 
lytize others.  Rios  Montt  often  refered  to  his  own  conversion  story,  and  his 
religious  candidness  was  an  attempt  to  "witness"  for  the  faith — a  passive 
form  of  proselytizing. 

Finally,  Rios  Montt  was  Pentecostal.  Pentecostalism  is  a  form  of  conserv- 
ative evangelical  Protestantism  that  highlights  the  miracles  of  the  Bible;  es- 
pecially that  miraculous  healings  and  speaking  in  tongues  (a  phenomenon 
where  one  speaks  in  an  unknown  language  during  worship)  are  moral 
Christian  experiences.  Many  Pentecostals  are  emotional,  mystical,  and 
overtly  religious.^'  Hence,  Rios  Montt  made  constant  references  to  God 
working  in  his  life,  and  at  times  acted  "unusual:"  the  miraculous  was  to  him 
almost  commonplace.  As  one  newspaper  reported: 

The  image  of  Montt  praying  in  a  circus  tent  in  Guatemala, 
surrounded  by  the  faithful  talking  in  tongues,  was  familiar 
worldwide.  ^^ 

Rios  Montt's  faith  provided  the  basis  for  a  new  ideology  in  Guatemalan 
politics.  His  doctrinaire  program  intended  to  move  Guatemala  with  words 
and  arguments,  through  the  mobilization  of  individual  conscience. ^^  Some 
feared  that  Rios  Montt  would  attempt  to  impose  his  particular  faith  on  the 
entire  nation.  But  rather  than  pursue  such  a  narrow  course,  he  took  a  prag- 
matic approach:  he  made  a  broad  ideological  appeal  to  Guatemalans  on  the 
basis  of  a  firm  emphasis  upon  traditional  Judeo-Christian  values  and  morali- 
ty, attempting  to  minimize  sectarian  differences,  while  emphasizing  strict 
principles  regulating  personal  behavior. 

His  approach  was  predictable  since  conservative  Protestantism  places  a 
great  emphasis  on  the  individual's  behavior.  The  problems  of  a  society  are 
not  solved  at  a  structural  level,  but  at  the  individual  level.  The  individual's 
religious  salvation  provides  the  basis  for  individual  reform  first,  and  social 
reform  second.  This  means  that  a  strategy  of  social  reform  requires  a  morali- 
ty campaign  to  precede  it.  This  is  the  characteristic  approach  of  the  Pentecos- 
tal movement  in  Latin  America,  and  of  the  Religious  Right  in  the  United 
States.^  The  Rios  Montt  regime  even  had  the  moral  and,  at  times,  financial 
support  of  various  groups  in  the  American  Religious  Right. ^^ 
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Thus,  a  religious  and  moralistic  ideology  became  the  basis  of  the  Rios 
Montt  regime's  programs  and  propaganda.  In  his  very  first  speech,  the  Gen- 
eral stated  that: 

The  peace  of  Guatemala  depends  on  you  sir,  on  you  lady,  on  you 
little  boy,  on  you,  little  girl;  yes,  the  peace  of  Guatemala  is  in 
your  heart,  once  there  is  peace  in  your  heart,  there  will  be  peace 
in  your  house  and  there  will  be  peace  in  society;  please  not 
another  drink  or  anything  else,  get  to  work,  Guatemala  needs 
work.^^ 

The  ideology  was  that  of  Rios  Montt  and  his  co-religionists;  however,  the 
need  for  programs  and  propaganda  and  their  eventual  conception  was  recog- 
nized and  worked  out  by  Rios  Montt,  his  co-religionist  aides,  and  the  junior 
of  fleers.  ^^ 

Rios  Montt,  as  both  religionist  and  militarist,  provided  the  military  with 
new  opportunities  to  induce  unity  in  Guatemala  by  legitimizing  the  military's 
complete  control  over  the  nation,  and  by  providing  a  new  ideological  basis 
for  Guatemalan  nationalism.  A  blatant  example  of  this  legitimizing  aspect 
was  provided  by  General  Rios  in  an  interview: 

What  makes  a  government  legitimate?  It  may  be  through  a  proc- 
ess of  election.  We  say,  however,  that  a  government's  legitimacy 
develops  as  it  tries  to  face  reality  and  resolve  the  people's 
problems.  ^^ 

He  also  spoke  of  the  concept  of  Guatemalidad  (Guatemalanism),  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  nationalism.  Rios  Montt  said  that  many  of  Guatemala's  problems 
were  due  to  a  national  identity  crisis,  that  Guatemalans  too  often  sought  for- 
eign solutions  to  the  nation's  difficulties.  He  prescribed  self-renunciation  as 
the  first  step  in  developing  a  new  patriotism. ^^  The  General  also  recognized 
the  need  to  incorporate  the  Indian  population  into  this  new  nationalism,  for: 

They  make  up  60  percent  of  the  population.  We  must  fortify  and 
consolidate  them  in  order  to  have  a  nation.  We  must  create  na- 
tional identity  in  order  to  do  anything. ^° 

Guatemalan  nationalism  and  military  control,  legitimized  if  possible, 
were  deemed  necessary  countermeasures  to  the  growth  of  the  leftist 
insurgency  in  the  countryside.  Rios  Montt,  the  junior  officers,  and  many  out- 
side observers  perceived  the  gains  of  the  left  as  the  result  of  polarization 
fostered  by  the  civilian  right-wing  and  the  former  general's  clique.^'  The 
Rios  Montt  regime  attempted  to  depolarize  the  Guatemalan  political  situa- 
tion, if  only  temporarily. 
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The  religious  and  moralistic  ideology  of  the  regime  contributed  to  nation- 
alism by  pointing  Guatemala's  citizens  to  the  path  of  self-renunciation  in  its 
terse,  moralistic  campaigns  and  programs.  Rios  Montt  and  his  coreligionists 
actually  envisioned  the  development  of  a  "new  Guatemala."  Their 
ideological  contribution  to  the  regime  complemented  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary for  a  time. 

Rios  Montt  began  emphasizing  personal  morality  from  the  beginning  of 
his  rule.  He  was  responsible  for  instituting  a  new  twelve-point  code  of  con- 
duct for  the  army,  designed  to  "win  the  support  of  the  people  for  the  govern- 
ment and  the  army."  Some  of  its  instructions  included: 
verbatim 

1.  Take  nothing  from  the  civilian  population,  not  even  a  pin. 

2.  Do  not  make  sexual  advance  or  take  liberties  with  local  women. 

3.  Protect  and  do  not  damage  the  crops. 

4.  Pay  a  fair  price  for  what  you  purchase.  If  in  doubt,  pay  a  little  more. 

In  urban  areas  such  regulations  were  strictly  followed,  but  in  the  countryside 
results  were  mixed,  especially  during  the  counterinsurgency  campaign. ^^ 

Following  the  General's  first  speech  to  the  nation,  he  decided  to  begin  his 
own  weekly  television  show  in  order  to  propagate  the  ideology  of  his  regime. 
Every  Sunday  night  he  delivered  a  short  homily,  usually  preaching  the 
virtues  of  home,  family,  honesty,  hard  work,  and  of  course,  faith  in  God.^^ 

In  November,  1982,  Rios  Montt  began  a  moral  crusade  called  Project  Da- 
vid, after  the  Biblical  King  David.  Its  central  objective  was  the  elimination 
of  government  corruption.  The  press  reported  that  on  November  17  "nearly 
1 ,000  Cabinet  members,  judges  and  other  ranking  government  officials  pub- 
licly pledged  .  .  .  that  they  would  not  steal,  lie,  or  misuse  power."^'*  By  De- 
cember, Rios  Montt  decided  to  make  the  "three-finger  pledge"  (those  that 
swore  to  the  pledge  counted  off  their  promises  on  their  fingers  as  Rios  Montt 
did)  mandatory  for  all  top  officials,  both  military  and  civilian.  Top  officials 
in  turn  required  that  officials  under  them  do  the  same.  There  were  also  plans 
to  require  all  government  employees  to  wear  name  badges  so  that  if  any 
official  was  derelict  in  his  duties,  the  public  might  know  exactly  whom  to 
blame.  ^5 

Finally,  Rios  Montt  also  attempted  to  popularize  the  vague  Christian 
Democratic  concept  of  "communitarianism"  as  the  solution  to  the  national 
debate  between  Capitalism  and  Communism.  He  presented 
communitarianism  in  completely  non-political  terms,  however,  asserting 
that: 

It  is  the  life  attitude  of  people  who  are  not  devoted  to  philosophy 
or  political  doctrines.  It  is  an  attitude  in  which  one  is  worth  more 
when  he  produces  more,  when  he  works  more,  when  he  dedi- 
cates himself  more  deeply.  ^^ 
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In  another  press  interview,  he  described  communitarianism  as  "the  human 
relation  .  .  .  that  is  of  the  family,  the  sharing  of  everything,  the  working  for 
the  community."  He  looked  to  Fundamentalist  missionaries  for  the  financial 
assistance  to  help  him  establish  "model  villages"  to  serve  as  examples  of 
how  communitarianism  was  supposed  to  work.^^ 

Rios  Montt,  and  two  other  coreligionists  brought  into  the  government, 
were  primarily  responsible  for  adapting  their  ideology  to  meet  national 
needs. ^^  However,  none  of  these  men  were  theoreticians.  Consequently, 
their  ideas  and  programs  lacked  cohesion  and  consistancy.  In  any  case,  the 
regime  enjoyed  some  success  in  reducing  tensions  in  Guatemala,  especially 
among  the  urban  working  classes  and  the  middle  sectors. ^^  The  ideology  of 
the  Rios  Montt  regime  was  often,  at  best,  a  series  of  ad  hoc  solutions,  tacti- 
cally successful  in  dealing  with  the  Guatemalan  left,  but  too  demanding  in 
the  long  run  on  the  Guatemalan  status  quo.  Moreover,  it  lacked  an  organized 
political  base  or  expression. 

For  example,  the  essentially  conservative  religious  ideology  challenged 
the  liberal,  often  left-leaning  theology  of  liberation  popular  among  many  of 
Guatemala's  Catholics.  Evangelical  proselytism,  vigorous  under  the  Rios 
Montt  regime,  began  to  make  important  inroads  into  the  Guatemalan  coun- 
tryside— the  bastion  of  anti-status  quo  liberation  theology.  ^°  Rather  than  be- 
ing taught  about  social  and  polital  action  as  prescribed  by  liberation 
theology,  evangelical  converts  would  be  taught  to  obey  the  powers-that-be. 
Evangelical  leaders  would  preach  the  "virtues  of  education,  hard  work,  and 
individual  self-help,"  but  politics  was  a  matter  for  the  country's  rulers,  not 
the  peasants. ^^ 

However,  the  regime's  religious  ideology  also  had  its  liabilities.  When 
Pope  John  Paul  II  visited  Guatemala  on  his  Central  American  tour  in  spring 
1983,  General  Rios  handled  the  visit  in  a  clumsy  and  discourteous  fashion 
— exposing  further  his  anti-Catholic  bias.^^  Additionally,  the  regime's  reli- 
gious base  eventually  struck  many  Guatemalans  as  puritanical  and  sectarian, 
leading  to  an  erosion  of  support. ^^ 

The  demise  of  the  Rios  Montt  regime  can  be  traced  to  a  combination  of 
problems  such  as  President  Rios'  unwavering  commitment  to  his  religious 
ideals,  and  his  implementation  of  a  number  of  unpopular  economic  reforms. 
But  primarily,  it  was  his  failure  to  maintain  judicious  and  effective  control 
over  the  Guatemalan  military  which  guaranteed  his  fall. 

By  early  1983,  the  regime  faced  a  new  crisis.  In  the  wake  of  the  resolved 
national  emergency  created  by  the  threat  of  the  Guatemalan  left,  national 
unity  began  to  subside.  The  most  traditionally  influential  sectors  of  Guate- 
mala— the  estate  owners,  other  business  interests,  the  Old  Guard  in  the  mili- 
tary, and  the  Catholic  Church — once  again  began  to  vie  for  power.  While 
their  willingness  to  support  or  tolerate  President  Rios  began  to  disintegrate, 
he  continued  to  pursue  his  "new  Guatemala,"  regardless  of  public  desires. 

Above  all  else,  Rios  Montt  was  dedicated  to  his  own  ideals  and  goals. 
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which  included  the  furthering  of  the  Evangelical  faith  in  Guatemala.  During 
his  rule,  membership  in  the  General's  congregation  grew  from  800  members 
to  over  3,500. ^'^  But  this  was  not  an  isolated  case.  A  Protestant  religious  re- 
vival preceded  Rios  Montt's  rise  to  power  and  continued  during  his  regime, 
in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  converts  were  made  to  Evangelicalism.*^ 
The  growth  of  conservative  Protestantism  and  Rios  Montt's  sectarianism 
contributed  to  the  erosion  of  the  regime's  ecumenical  base.*^ 

The  General's  religious  ideology  also  blinded  him  to  the  necessities  of  ef- 
fective political  leadership,  such  as  political  compromise  and  party  organi- 
zation. Rios  Montt  often  dealt  with  political  opposition,  especially  the  MLN 
party,  by  suppressing  it.*^  He  was  concerned  only  with  what  he  thought  best 
for  Guatemala,  not  dissenting  views  or  goals.  The  other  widely-recognized 
error  of  President  Rios  was  that,  while  propagating  his  own  ideology 
throughout  the  Nation,  and,  consequently,  developing  a  potentially  strong 
social  base,  he  did  not  form  a  political  party.**  While  having  thousands  of 
ideological  sympathizers,  Rios  Montt  and  his  followers  did  not  form  a  politi- 
cal organization  to  utilize  them.  Neither  did  they  encourage  the  believers  to 
join  with  the  regime's  silent  allies,  the  Christian  Democrats.*^  President 
Rios,  therefore,  did  not  have  a  political  base.  He  only  developed  an  unde- 
clared "missionary  part":  a  party  whose  aim  was  only  to  win  converts  for 
its  religious  perspective,  not  popular  suffrage  or  political  leverage. ^° 

A  less  publicized  but  no  less  important  aspect  of  the  regime's  collapse  was 
its  economic  policies.  The  General  inherited  a  difficult  economic  situation. 
In  June  1982  The  Economist  gave  this  assessment  of  the  Guatemalan 
economy: 

The  country  faces  a  severe  shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  Unem- 
ployment is  around  42%  and  rising.  Exports  of  coffee  and  cotton 
have  been  halved  as  a  result  of  the  violence  in  the  countryside. 
Yields  from  staple  gain  crops  have  fallen  drastically:  serious 
food  shortage  seems  certain  later  this  year.  Planting  has  stopped 
in  the  violent  north-western  provinces.  Tourism,  once  Guatema- 
la's third  highest  earner,  has  virtually  disappeared.  One  glimmer 
of  economic  hope  is  that  Guatemala  may  get  American  aid  under 
President  Reagan's  Caribbean  program.^' 

The  regime  made  some  attempts  to  stimulate  the  ailing  economy.  In  the 
areas  formerly  under  guerrilla  control  the  Government  initiated  rural  devel- 
opment programs. ^^  However,  after  their  initial  phases  the  programs  became 
dependent  on  foreign  aid.^^  Although  the  regime  denied  that  it  was 
contemplating  agrarian  reform  throughout  the  latter  half  of  1982,  the  agrari- 
an minister  was  a  liberal  with  experience  in  the  implementation  of  such  pro- 
grams. Rios  Montt  himself  stated  that  "We  are  planning  changes  in  agricul- 
tural policy  ...  in  line  with  national  reality."  Some  lands  confiscated  from 
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members  of  the  previous  regime  were  redistributed  to  peasants,  and  there 
were  widespread,  disruptive  rumors  that  the  Rios  Montt  Government  was 
planning  to  implement  agrarian  reform.  Such  a  program  never  materialized, 
but  one  political  analyst  says  that  these  rumors  unsettled  the  estate  owners, 
thus  encouraging  opposition  to  Rios  Montt. ^"^ 

During  1983,  the  General's  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  led  to  more 
publicized  opposition.  He  put  controls  on  foreign  exchange,  began  to  restrict 
the  flow  of  capital  out  of  the  country,  and  refused  to  accede  to  demands  that 
the  quetzal  be  devalued. ^^  The  announced  implementation  of  a  value-added 
tax,  required  by  the  world  Bank  for  Guatemala  to  receive  a  $  120  million  bal- 
ance of  payments  credit,  was  temporarily  postponed  because  it  aroused  such 
fmn  opposition  from  the  business  sector. ^^  Rios  Montt  also  scolded  business 
leaders  for  such  offenses  as  tax  evasion,  economic  inequity,  and  personal 
immorality.  ^^ 

By  July  1983  the  business  sector  was  most  dissatisfied  with  President 
Rios.  A  New  York  Times  report  stated,  "Merchants  and  industrialists  are 
virtually  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  Government  and  their  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  country's  finance  and  economic  ministries."^*  Unnamed 
wealthy  businessmen  were  by  this  time  approaching  the  military  with  offers 
to  finance  a  coup.^^  If  President  Rios  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  sufficient 
amounts  of  aid  money  and  loans  he  could  have  possibly  offset  his  nation's 
economic  troubles.  Those  who  helped  Rios  Montt  assume  power  had  hoped 
his  stem,  moralistic  image  might  result  in  a  better  international  image  for 
Guatemala,  thus  bringing  greater  financial  assistance  from  the  U.S.  This  ini- 
tial failure  to  secure  increased  aid  signaled  the  political  decline  of  the  Rios 
Montt  regime.  Besides  his  support  among  the  junior  officers.  General  Rios' 
coutervailing  political  leverage  was  this  hoped  for  increase  in  financial  assis- 
tance. The  failure  to  secure  such  an  increase  made  Rois  Montt  politically 
expendable. 

The  Reagan  administration,  although  quite  concerned  about  the  growth 
of  leftist  movements  in  Central  America,  responded  cautiously  to  the  new 
regime  in  the  beginning;  but  a  warming  of  U.S. -Guatemalan  relations  was 
soon  underway.  "^  By  early  August,  1982,  State  Department  officials  were 
reporting  favorably  on  the  progress  of  the  Rios  Montt  regime — especially 
in  regard  to  what  had  been  considered  "The  [previous]  deplorable  human 
rights  situation.  .  .  ."'°' 

In  October  the  U.S.  issued  a  statement  claiming  that  General  Rios  had 
indeed  improved  the  human  rights  situation  in  his  country.  It  should  be  not- 
ed, however,  that  many  human  rights  groups  and  congressional  staff  mem- 
bers disagreed  with  this  assessment.  '^^  There  immediatly  followed  a  major 
change  in  U.S.  policy  toward  Guatemala.  The  State  Department  recom- 
mended that  the  U.S.  desist  from  obstructing  loans  to  Guatemala. 
Administration  officials,  in  fact,  encouraged  Guatemalan  loans. '°^  In  late 
December,  President  Reagan  told  the  press  that  General  Rios  was  receiving 
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a  "bum  rap"  from  human  rights  organizations. '°^  The  steady  improvement 
in  U.S. -Guatemalan  relations  was  evident.  Increases  in  financial  assistance 
in  the  form  of  loans  from  the  World  Bank  occurred  in  conjunction  with  this 
improvement.  ^°^ 

The  trend  continued  through  early  1983.  An  embargo  on  armaments  sales 
to  Guatemala  was  lifted  in  January,  allowing  the  military  to  buy  spare  parts 
for  their  helicopters.'*^  Finally,  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Guatemala  revealed  in 
March  that  important  increases  in  financial  assistance  were  scheduled  to  be 
given  to  the  Guatemalan  government.  Aid  for  fiscal  1982  had  been  only 
$21.2  million;  $55.4  million  was  now  scheduled  for  Guatemala.  The  addi- 
tion of  loan  guarantees  to  the  aid  package  brought  total  U.S.  assistance  for 
fiscal  1983  to  $103  million.  By  contrast,  1981  U.S.  assistance  had  only  to- 
taled $16.6  million.  There  was,  however,  an  important  exclusion  to  the  new 
aid  package:  there  was  to  be  no  resumption  of  military  aid  until  1984,  and 
that  was  to  begin  with  only  $10  million. '°^ 

While  Rios  Montt  was  improving  relations  with  the  U.S. ,  the  military  Old 
Guard  was  contributing  to  a  renewal  of  tensions  which  would  lead  to  his  ruin. 
In  early  January,  the  military  imprisoned  a  vacationing  American  business- 
man for  alleged  involvement  in  a  guerrilla  raid,  although  there  seemed  to 
be  little  evidence  against  him.  This  brought  a  protest  from  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  and  the  man  was  soon  released.  *°^  Then  in  February,  a 
Guatemalan  anthropologist — working  for  a  U.S.  sponsored  aid  project — and 
three  companions — two  of  whom  were  employees  of  Guatemala's  own  Min- 
istry of  Education — disappeared  in  Huehuetenango  province.  When  repre- 
sentatives of  the  development  agency  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  ques- 
tioned the  military  authorities  of  the  province,  they  were  stonewalled.  Other 
inquiries  on  the  case  were  made  by  visiting  U.S.  Representative  Clarence 
D.  Lx)ng  (D.  Md.)  to  Defense  Minister  Oscar  Humberto  Mejia  Victores, 
resulting  only  in  a  "heated"  exchange  of  words.  Mr.  Long  was  the  head  of 
an  important  subcommittee  for  aid  legislation;  consequently,  he  reiterated 
publicly  his  opposition  to  increased  aid  for  Guatemala. 

In  early  March,  with  U.S. -Guatemalan  relations  again  strained  and  ten- 
sions high  within  the  Guatemalan  Government  itself,  the  following  explana- 
tion emerged: 

...  the  Defense  Ministry  issued  a  statement  saying  the  group 
had  been  picked  up  at  a  checkpoint  but  escaped  and  might  have 
gone  into  hiding  in  the  mountains  or  in  Mexico.  Four  days  later 
the  same  ministry  said  that  Ortiz  Maldonado  [the  anthropolo- 
gist] and  the  rest  were  killed  "while  trying  to  escape"  on  a  bridge 
and  fell  into  the  stream.  The  same  statement  also  said  Ortiz 
Maldonado  was  spending  his  time,  "especially  weekends"  train- 
ing "a  group  of  subversive  delinquents"  in  the  area  and  was 
picked  up  because  of  that.'^ 
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In  response  to  this  revelation,  President  Reagan  excluded  Guatemala  from 
a  $298  million  military  and  economic  aid  package  for  Central  America.  In 
addition,  most  of  the  financial  assistance  package  previously  designated  for 
Guatemala — much  of  it  for  rural  development — was  placed  under  reconsid- 
eration. Furthermore,  aid  would  remain  suspended  until  "proper  judicial  ac- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  murders  of  the  AID  contractors"  should  be  made.  Days 
later,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Gutemala  was  temporarily  recalled  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  further  sign  of  U.S.  displeasure. ''° 

No  satisfactory  explanations  or  convictions  were  forthcoming.  General 
Rios,  unable  to  control  the  Old  Guard  within  the  military,  lost  substantial 
economic  assistance.  Consequently,  when  Guatemala's  continuous  state  of 
siege  was  lifted  on  March  23,  he  no  longer  had  this  economic  bargaining 
chip  in  his  favor.  As  Rios  Montt  continued  trying  to  implement  his  programs 
for  Guatemala,  it  was  increasingly  his  own  intransigence  which  became  the 
national  and  international  focus  of  attention. 

The  most  pressing  issue  was  returning  Guatemala  to  democracy.  The 
clamor  for  immediate  elections  had  subsided  shortly  after  the  1982  coup 
when  General  Rios  had  stated  that  there  were  to  be  no  elections  for  at  least 
two-and-a-half  years. ' ' '  The  day  after  the  Reagan  administration  lifted  the 
arms  embargo,  Guatemala's  Foreign  Minister  to  the  U.S.  stated  that  General 
Rios  would  allow  an  elected  government  to  assume  power  in  1985. ^'^  Al- 
though Rios  Montt  had  specific  political  plans  for  a  new  Guatemala,  his 
timetable  was  too  long  and  vague  for  Guatemala's  political  parties  to 
accept.  ^'^ 

When  the  state  of  siege  was  lifted,  allowing  political  party  activities,  Pres- 
ident Rios  reiterated  that  he  would  eventually  turn  power  over  to  an  elected 
government,  but,  again,  set  no  specific  date  for  elections.  Instead,  he  issued 
laws  establishing  an  electoral  tribunal  which  would  be  charged  with  organiz- 
ing and  overseeing  the  electoral  process.  It  was  also  revealed  that  General 
Rios  was  planning  for  a  series  of  elections:  first,  for  officials  who  were  to 
participate  in  writing  a  new  constitution;  then,  later  were  to  follow  elections 
for  president  and  a  new  legislature. 

Civilian  officials  of  Guatemala's  two  top  political  parties  did  not  respond 
favorably  to  either  the  announced  plans  or  the  lack  of  a  specific  date  for 
elections.  Mario  Sandoval  of  the  MLN  party  said  that  the  President's  plans 
were  a  farce,  and  the  Rios  Montt  was  trying  to  prolong  his  rule.  Even  Vinicio 
Cerezo  Arevalo  of  the  DC  party — the  party  most  sympathetic  to  the  Presi- 
dent— stated  that  the  actions  did  not  go  far  enough.'^"* 

President  Jose  Efram  Rios  Montt  insured  the  alienation  of  virtually  every 
faction  or  supporter  in  May,  1983.  In  concluding  his  Sunday  night  sermon, 
after  preaching  about  "patriotism,  morality,  local  politics  and  the  revelations 
of  divine  wisdom,"  Rios  Montt  stated  that  Guatemala  was  not  yet 
"prepared"  for  democratic  elections.  He  explained  that  more  time  was  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  veracity  of  the  Nation's  voter  roles,  and  that  political 
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parties  needed  more  time  to  organize.''^  Voter  roles  had  indeed  been  falsi- 
fied by  previous  rulers.  Political  parties  needed  more  time  to  organize  be- 
cause he  had  issued  a  law  lowering  the  required  number  of  members  for  legal 
registration  of  a  political  party  to  4,000,  from  the  previously  established 
figure  of  50,000  set  by  the  1964  constitution.  The  lower  limit  was  designed 
to  broaden  participation  to  include  many  opposition  parties,  including  many 
left-wing  parties  which  previous  Guatemalan  governments  had  rejected.  Es- 
tablished right-wing  parties  therefore  were  vehemently  opposed  to  this.''^ 

President  Rios'  announcement  drew  protests  from  all  sectors  of 
Guatemalan  society.  Furthermore,  he  seems  to  have  been  unaware  that  his 
support  from  Washington  was  beginning  to  dissipate.  While  U.S.  policy  was 
supporting  a  return  to  democratic  government  in  Central  America — espe- 
cially in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua — Rios  Montt  was  set  on  his  own  inde- 
pendent course  and  timetable.''^ 

Increased  conflict  within  Rios  Montt's  military  government  soon  brought 
more  pressure  to  bear  on  the  President.  In  early  June,  the  commander  of  a 
garrison  in  Queszaltenango  refused  to  carry  out  orders  from  the  military  high 
command  to  bombard  a  village  only  recently  fallen  under  guerrilla  control. 
Other  garrison  commanders  soon  lent  moral  support  to  their  comrade.  Senior 
officers  of  the  Old  Guard  were  incensed  at  this  show  of  insubordination.  The 
Old  Guard  decided  it  was  again  time  to  challenge  the  situation  which  enabled 
younger  officers  to  break  with  the  military  hierarchy — the  assumption  of 
power  by  the  junior  officers  faction  and  General  Rios  Montt.  ^'^ 

General  Guillermo  Echevarria  Vielman  was  the  senior  officer  who  lead 
the  challenge  of  Montt.  Appearing  on  a  popular  television  show  on  the  eve- 
ning of  June  5,  he  read  a  letter  calling  for  an  end  to  military  rule,  for  Rios 
Montt  to  schedule  elections,  and  he  accused  the  President  of  being  biased 
against  the  Catholic  Church. '  ^^  This  challenge  to  Rios  Montt's  authority  was 
made  in  broad  enough  terms  to  gamer  popular  support  from  the  nation.  Al- 
though President  Rios  successfully  withstood  the  challenge  by  discharging 
General  Echevarria,  mounting  pressure  forced  a  new  promise  for  national 
elections  in  1984. '^o 

However,  the  election  issue  was  too  important  for  General  Rios  to  put  off 
any  longer.  It  became  the  unifying  issue  around  which  all  his  opponents 
could  agree.  Not  that  everyone  was  interested  in  popular  democracy;  but 
rather,  religious,  economic,  political,  and  military  tensions  were  vented,  one 
after  another,  by  aggrieved  leaders  of  Guatemala's  status  quo.  Rumors  of  an 
impending  military  coup  circulated  but  were  denied.  President  Rios  re- 
sponded to  the  tensions  and  public  criticism  of  his  rule  and  policies  by  call- 
ing a  state  of  alert  and  imposing  restrictions  on  the  press. '^' 

Finally,  in  the  last  week  of  June,  representatives  of  the  military  Old  Guard 
approached  President  Rios  with  five  demands:  one,  that  he  establish  the  elec- 
toral tribunal  before  mentioned  and  set  an  early  date  for  elections;  two,  that 
his  six  junior  officer  special  advisors  resign;  three,  that  his  two  coreligionists 
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advisors  resign;  four,  that  the  proposed,  unpopular  value-added  tax  be 
cancelled;  and,  five,  the  removal  of  army  officials  employed  as  government 
bureaucrats.  With  the  presentation  of  these  demands,  troops  from  five  mili- 
tary bases  outside  Guatemala  City  threatened  military  maneuvers. '^^ 

In  the  ensuring  days  General  Rios  Montt  acceded  to  most  of  the  demands. 
Curiously,  he  gave  in  on  the  demands  of  power  politics  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve his  paternalistic  reform  strategy,  and  for  the  sake  of  loyalty  to  his  two 
coreligionists. 

Perhaps  thinking  only  to  appease  the  concerns  of  the  Old  Guard  about  pre- 
serving obedience  to  the  chain  of  command,  Rios  Montt  complied  with  the 
demand  forcing  junior  officers  on  his  advisory  council  to  resign  on  June 
29  123  whatevei-  his  logic,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  poor  tactical  decision:  the 
junior  officers  were  the  mainstay  of  the  Rios  Montt  regime.  There  dismissal 
left  him  vulnerable  to  a  coup.  On  June  30,  President  Rios'  government  swore 
in  the  demanded  electoral  tribunal.  However,  he  disregarded  the  demand  that 
he  set  an  early  date  for  elections.  The  choosing  of  a  constituent  assembly 
was  set  for  March  23,  1984;  and,  only  at  that  time  would  he  formally  call 
elections  for  July  29,  1984.  '^"^  On  July  1,  President  Rios  dismissed  50  Army 
officers  employed  in  high-level  government  positions.  On  July  2,  he 
postponed  implementation  of  the  value-added  tax  until  the  following  year.  '^^ 

General  Rios  steadfastly  refused  to  dismiss  his  two  personal  advisors.  He 
told  the  senior  officers  that  he  would  not  dismiss  them  unless  he  too  resigned 
— and  he  did  offer  to  resign,  but  still  had  enough  support  among  the  more 
moderate  officers  so  that  this  was  deemed  undesirable  at  the  time.'^^  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  senior  officers  were  hoping  to  manipulate  the  now 
weakened  leader.  An  assessment  of  Rios  Montt's  political  strength,  appear- 
ing on  July  4,  stated  that  he  seemed  "to  have  weathered  the  latest  of  more 
than  a  dozen  serious  challenges  to  his  leadership  for  the  time  being." '^^ 

President  Rios  Montt's  concessions  may  have  been  a  sign  of  political 
weakness,  but  he  had  not  yet  been  rendered  weak  enough  to  satisfy  many 
of  his  opponents.  Rumors  that  Leonel  Sisniega  Otero  of  the  MLN  was  plan- 
ning to  launch  his  own  coup  against  the  President  prompted  the  military  to 
act  first.  With  Defense  Minister  General  Mejia  Victores  and  General  Lopez 
Fuentes  leading  the  military,  the  following  occurred: 

On  Aug.  6,  virtually  all  the  commanders  of  the  country's  armed 
forces  gathered  at  the  Guatemala  City  barracks  of  the  Guardia 
de  Honor,  an  elite  army  garrison.  There  were  impassioned 
arguments  for  and  against  ousting  Rios  Montt,  but  gradually  the 
plotters  won.  ...  On  the  morning  of  Aug.  8,  the  commanders 
agains  assembled  at  the  Guardia  de  Honor  barracks.  Rios  Montt 
was  asked  to  stop  by.  When  the  President  entered  the  hall,  he 
got  the  bad  news:  resign  or  be  ousted.  Rios  Montt  listened  and 
argued  for  20  minutes,  then  agreed  to  quit.  All  he  wanted  to  do, 
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he  told  the  officers,  was  return  to  the  presidential  mansion  to  tidy 
up  his  affairs.'-^* 

Contrary  to  the  image  attributed  to  him  by  his  supporters  in  this  coup,  Presi- 
dent Rios  did  not  relinquish  power  too  passively: 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  his  office,  however,  he  began  calling 
army  and  security  force  units  he  thought  were  still  loyal  to  him. 
The  rebellious  officers  decided  to  be  more  persuasive.  Planes 
and  helicopters  buzzed  the  presidential  palace.  Soldiers 
surrounding  the  building  exchanged  gunfire  with  members  of 
Rios  Montt's  1,000-man  presidential  guard.  After  a  stalemate  of 
about  two  hours,  Rios  Montt  realized  his  cause  was  lost  and 
surrendered  his  post.'^^ 

Rios  Montt  had  failed  to  fully  control  his  own  military  and  Guatemala's 
traditional  elites.  But,  more  importantly,  they  had  never  been  able  to  fully 
control  him.  Guatemala's  elites  were  not  alone  in  their  frustration  with  Gen- 
eral Rios  Montt.  Only  days  before  the  coup  Rios  Montt,  who  was  ever  con- 
cerned with  domestic  programs,  practically  accused  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  of  only  being  concerned  with  realpolitik  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca; the  superpowers  only  "want  geographical  positions,  strategic  positions, 
positions  for  combat.  .  .  [they]  do  not  want  to  help  us."'^° 

The  exact  role  of  the  U.S.  in  the  fall  of  Rios  Montt  is  unclear.  He  alienated 
enough  of  his  supporters  to  be  responsible  for  his  own  downfall.  But  curious 
circumstances  surrounded  the  coup.  The  day  before  the  coup,  the  defense 
ministers  of  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala,  had  attended  a  meeting 
with  the  U.S.  Southern  Command  aboard  the  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  Ranger 
just  off  the  Pacific  coast  of  Nicaragua.  A  U.S.  defense  attache  was  accidently 
photographed  "speaking  into  a  walkie-talkie  from  the  national  palace  during 
the  coup."  U.S.-Guatemlan  relations  warmed  much  more  quickly  after  this 
coup  than  following  the  Montt  takeover  Frederic  L.  Chapin,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador,  greeted  General  Mejia  the  day  following  the  coup,  whereas  the 
same  protocol  did  not  occur  for  weeks  in  the  case  of  General  Rios.  In  addi- 
tion, while  Rios  Montt  tended  to  shun  Washington's  regional  concern  about 
the  political  left  in  Central  America,  General  Mejia  immediately  attacked 
Nicaragua's  Sandinista  government  as  a  threat  to  peace.  Mejia  added  that 
"The  United  States  is  the  only  country  that  can  help  to  combat  the  guerrillas 
in  the  region."  Perhaps  Vinicio  Cerezo  was  correct  in  estimating  that  the 
U.S.  gave  tacit  approval  to  the  coup.'^' 
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The  only  support  that  General  Rios  maintained  as  his  regime  came  to  a 
close,  and  even  afterwards,  was  among  his  coreligionists.  '^^  Indeed,  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  following  his  overthrow  Rios  Montt  returned  to  his  congrega- 
tion where  he  was  greeted  as  a  "hero  of  the  faith." '^^ 

General  Rios  Montt  rose  to  power  because  of  internal  and  external  threats. 
While  the  Guatemalan  government  faced  a  serious  external  challenge  from 
leftist  insurgents  in  the  countryside,  the  military  elite  had  created  internal 
conflict  within  the  Guatemalan  power  structure  that  brought  the  nation's 
most  powerful  civilian  elites  and  dissatisfied  junior  officers  together  to 
depose  the  military  high  command.  Once  accomplished,  it  was  urgent  that 
a  satisfactory  new  government  be  formed  to  meet  the  insurgents'  challenge. 
The  selection  of  Rios  Montt  as  junta  leader  pleased  the  civilian  elites,  the 
remnants  of  the  military  elite,  and  most  importantly,  the  junior  officers.  It 
was  also  thought  that  Rios  Montt's  image  would  be  a  boon  to  relations  with 
the  U.S.  The  exigency  created  by  the  insurgents  demanded  a  united  response 
from  Guatemala's  elites.  Their  interests  and  the  nation's  immediate  needs 
converged  in  the  person  of  Rios  Montt.  His  selection  as  the  new  head  of  state 
was  a  matter  of  expediency. 

To  effectively  deal  with  the  insurgents  and  at  the  behest  of  the  junior  offi- 
cers, Rios  Montt  was  allowed  to  assume  broad  powers  over  the  nation.  His 
role  changed  from  titular  executive  to  real  executive,  and  finally  to  military 
dictator  during  the  counterinsurgency  campaign.  The  assumption  of  power 
by  Rios  Montt  and  the  junior  officers  led  to  moderate  treatment  of  Guatema- 
la's middle  and  working  class  urbanites,  thus  relieving,  at  least  temporarily, 
the  danger  of  alienating  the  urban  populace.  The  religious  ideology  of  Gen- 
eral Rios  infused  the  regime's  programs  with  a  complimentary  propaganda. 

However,  General  Rios  Montt  and  his  coreligionists  also  saw  their 
newfound  role  in  the  nation  expedient  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  own  objec- 
tives: ultimately,  the  realization  of  the  envisioned  "new  Guatemala."  Rios 
Montt,  the  religious  ideologue,  had  by  early  1983  outlasted  his  useful- 
ness.'^"* He  began  to  alienate  those  who  had  allowed  him  to  assume  control. 
Therefore,  his  power  waned.  He  again  became  only  a  titular  executive,  but 
he  continued  to  seek  the  implementation  of  the  reforms  he  believed  would 
create  the  "new  Guatemala."  Guatemala's  elites,  both  military  and  civilian, 
split  with  Rios  Montt  over  the  purpose  of  his  rule.  General  Rios  cried  he 
still  had  much  to  do,  but  Guatemala's  elites  decided  that  his  work  was  over. 
By  sacrificing  the  interests  of  junior  and  other  officers  for  the  sake  of  preserv- 
ing his  paternal  guidance  over  the  nation.  General  Rios  ultimately 
undermined  the  last  pinions  of  his  power  base. 

Besides  serving  as  a  lightning  rod  for  international  criticism  during  the 
counterinsurgency  campaign,  perhaps  the  reformist  character  of  the  Rios 
Montt  regime  served  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  much  sentiment  for  polical 
and  social  reforms  in  Guatemala.  However,  on  the  pivotal  issue  of  land  re- 
form there  was,  and  is,  little  hope  for  change.  Furthermore,  the  Rios  Montt 
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regime  was  a  watershed  for  the  nation's  military  institutions.  If  the  military 
were  to  have  continued  to  support  Rios  Montt,  while  modifying  the  sectarian 
impulses  of  his  ideology,  the  potential  cohesion  between  a  united  military 
and  a  supportive  middle  sector  could  have  allowed  Guatemalan  miltiarism 
to  be  transformed  into  fascism,  therefore  providing  the  justification  for  the 
military  elite  to  establish  a  corporate,  military  state.  Instead,  the  self-seeking 
splintering  of  Guatemala's  military  elites  indicates  that  the  military  institu- 
tion is  essentially  praetorian  in  character. '^^  The  recent  election  of  Cinicio 
Cerezo  Arevalo,  the  first  civilian  president  in  nearly  two  decades,  only  indi- 
cates that  the  Guatemalan  military  is  retreating  from  outright  dominance  of 
the  nation.  '^**  The  military  is  merely  returning  to  a  latent,  more  subtle  form 
of  praetorianism. 
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Eighteenth  Century  Nahuatl  Documents 
from  the  Mexican  North^ 

David  Lorey 

The  Indian  companions  of  Spaniards  settling  the  Mexican  North 
have  remained  a  mystery  to  scholars  of  colonial  Mexico.  Even  scholars  who 
have  focused  directly  on  the  topic  have  been  unable  to  penetrate  the  Indian 
life  of  northern  society  beyond  its  most  superficial  characteristics.  David 
Adams,  for  example,  in  his  University  of  Texas  dissertation  on  the  Tlaxcalan 
colonies  of  1591 ,  describes  Tlaxcalans  who  went  North  as  ".  .  .  those  indus- 
trious colonists  who  helped  to  conquer  and  defend  the  Northern  Mexican 
frontier."^  Even  less  enlightening  is  Marc  Simmons'  conclusion:  "... 
wherever  these  Indians  ventured,  whatever  enterprise  they  undertook,  they 
inevitably  assumed  the  character  of  frontier  heroes."^ 

Certainly,  the  scholars  are  not  to  blame  for  this  deficiency.  The  under- 
standing of  the  social  and  cultural  contexts  of  Indian  lives  has  been  limited 
to  the  parameters  defined  by  the  source  material  of  traditional  colonial  histo- 
ry— chronicles  of  exploration,  official  government  and  Church  hierarchy 
administrative  correspondence. 

But  documents  written  by  the  Indians,  in  their  own  language,  do  exist. 
This  paper  presents  two  eighteenth  century  Nahuatl  wills  from  the  Mexican 
North  and  suggests  how  such  documents  can  shed  light  on  the  day-to-day 
life  of  central  Mexican  Indians  in  the  North  and  on  the  roles  these  Indians 
played  in  Spanish  settlement  and  in  the  assimilation  of  Northern  Indian 
groups  to  Spanish-central  Mexican  Indian  society. 

Expanding  our  knowledge  of  central  Mexican  Indians  in  the  North  beyond 
the  limits  of  past  research  with  these  documents  is  part  of  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing study  of  Latin  American  Indian  groups  through  native  language  material. 
This  path  of  study  has  provided  an  entirely  new  perspective  on  Indians  and 
on  the  society  of  Latin  America,  in  the  pre-  as  well  as  post-conquest  epochs. 
This  perspective,  in  turn,  has  revolutionized  our  notions  of  the  relation  be- 
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tween  Indian  social  structures  and  Spanish  colonial  institutions.  To  make  the 
historiographical  place  of  this  new  field  of  study  clear,  I  introduce  the  two 
wills  here  by  reviewing  briefly  the  dominant  characteristics  of  past  work  on 
Spanish  expansion  into  the  Mexican  North  and  outlining  the  limitations  of 
this  literature  for  the  study  of  Indian  groups  and  northern  society  in  general. 

I  -  IVaditional  Approaches  and  New  Interpretations 

There  have  been  two  major  approaches  to  the  study  of  the  Northward  ex- 
pansion of  Spanish  culture  in  Mexico:  one  works  through  the  records  of 
settlement  left  by  religious  Spaniards,  the  other  through  the  decrees  and  let- 
ters of  civil  Spanish  administrators.  In  both  approaches,  the  chronology  of 
Spanish  expansion  into  the  North  is  colored  by  a  division  into  two  periods. 

The  first  period  is  the  era  of  the  "War  By  Fire  and  Blood,"  from  the  dis- 
covery of  silver  in  Zacatecas  in  1546  to  about  1585,  characterized  by  fierce 
but  sporadic  and  inconclusive  skirmishes  between  Spaniards  and  northern 
Indians.  Writers  suggest  that  during  these  years  the  Spanish  did  not  "realize" 
the  futility  of  unorganized  warfare  against  small  bands  of  mobile  Indian 
groups,  skilled  in  war  and  familiar  with  the  northern  terrain.  The  second  pe- 
riod, from  about  1580  to  1600,  features  a  supposed  change  of  heart  and  mind 
on  the  part  of  Spaniards.  Usually  emphasized  in  this  change  of  attitude  is 
the  Bishop  of  Guadalajara's  1584  petition  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
which  included  for  the  first  time  the  suggestion  that  the  nomadic  Indian 
groups  of  the  North  might  imitate  the  "Christian  example"  of  transplanted 
central  area  Indians.  The  redirection  of  Spanish  energy  after  1585  to  an  em- 
phasis on  trade,  gifts  (especially  gifts  of  livestock),  and  food  as  part  of  the 
general  realization  is  fully  elaborated. 

This  chronology  and  its  two  "epochs"  of  Spanish  program  are  the  essen- 
tial weaknesses  of  the  literature.  Analysis  of  the  gradually  increasing  impact 
of  Spanish  and  central-Mexican  Indian  society  in  the  area  has  been  almost 
entirely  lacking.  We  have  a  wonderful  chronology  of  the  period  in  Philip 
Wayne  Powell's  Soldiers,  Indians,  and  Silver,  for  example,  but  find  there 
little  reflection  on  the  underlying  processes  of  the  expansion  of  Spanish  cul- 
ture into  the  North.'*  Scholars  have  emphasized  the  Spanish  decision-making 
process  seemingly  all-important  in  their  civil  and  religious  administrative 
sources.  Because  of  the  high  profile  given  decision  and  program  in  the  docu- 
ments, scholars  have  been  unable  to  perceive  a  continuum  of  expansion  and 
settlement,  and  along  it  progressive  acculturation  on  both  sides  of  the 
frontier. 

A  sudden  break  in  "Spanish  policy"  might  make  sense  if  we  could  discov- 
er other  important  discontinuities  in  northern  society  occurring  between 
1575  and  1590.  The  steady  rhythm  of  the  all-important  motor  of  expansion 
in  the  North,  the  discovery  and  exploitation  of  large  silver  deposits,  howev- 
er, belies  the  existence  of  any  such  break.  JJEven  the  raids  of  non-sedentary 
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northern  Indian  groups  on  mining  towns,  much  emphasized  in  the  period 
accounts  and  thus  in  the  secondary  Uterature,  did  not  cause  perceptible 
slumps  in  mining  operations^. 

The  idea  of  "Christian  example"  pervades  the  literature.  Yet  once  again, 
no  dramatic  break  exists  in  our  understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
Spaniards  and  central  Mexican  Indians  that  would  make  intelligible  a  sudden 
switch  on  the  part  of  Spaniards  to  viewing  central  Mexican  Indians  as  possi- 
ble examples.  Although  we  lack  any  accurate  information  on  population 
flows  to  the  North,  nothing  suggests  that  the  accompaniment  of  Indians,  as 
explicit  examples  or  not,  followed  a  two-part  development.  The  number  of 
Indian  migrants,  we  assume,  reflected  at  all  times  the  number  of  Spanish 
migrants. 

Scholars  have  not  seen,  then,  that  Indians  accompanied  the  Spaniards  as 
auxiliaries,  not  in  "conquest"  of  northern  Indian  groups,  but  as  necessary 
adjuncts  of  Spanish  settlement.  Spaniards  did  not  bring  along  Indians  as 
models  of  "Christian  tilling  of  the  soil,"  but  because  the  two  groups,  in  the 
already  deeply  ingrained  social  roles  developed  in  central  Mexico,  simply 
did  not  act  independently.  After  all,  the  highly  developed  Indians  of  central 
Mexico  would  have  had  roughly  the  same  value  as  the  Spaniards  as  an  exam- 
ple to  the  "wild  Chichimecs"  of  the  North. 

The  Spaniards,  in  bringing  along  Indians  from  the  central  areas  as  they 
moved  North  were  trying  to  recreate  in  the  North  the  situation  of  central 
Mexico,  to  create  a  base  of  support,  like  that  in  the  center,  in  order  to  make 
possible  Spanish  livelihoods.  As  Ida  Altman  writes  in  Provinces  of  Early 
Mexico,  the  Spaniards  of  the  North  "...  had  no  desire  or  need  to  reject  the 
larger  society  of  which  they  were  the  product  and  of  which  they  remained 
a  part;  they  helped  shape  the  province  [Nueva  Leon]  in  the  image  of  the  cen- 
ter."^ We  must  consider  the  central  Mexican  Indian  component  of  central 
area  society  an  integral  part  of  this  image. 

In  general,  the  approaches  through  records  of  religious  and  civil  Spaniards 
share  the  limitations  mentioned  here.  Our  new  understanding  is  the  result 
of  reevaluation  of  the  motives  of  the  Spaniards  who  left  these  records;  it  con- 
stitutes part  of  the  general  reassessment  of  institutional  sources,  and  the 
search  for  new  types  of  source  material,  underway  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
in  early  Latin  American  history.^ 

But  whereas  documents  of  civil  administrators  have  been  more  or  less  ex- 
hausted, an  important  part  of  the  religious  documentation  remains  to  be  ex- 
ploited for  the  study  of  northern  Mexican  society.  The  actual  notes  of  the 
religious  Spaniards,  particularly  the  original  diaries  (as  opposed  to  memoirs 
or  administrative  reports),  of  the  great  Jesuit  expansionists,  without  the  para- 
phrasing and  distillation  of  later  scholars,  can  be  of  great  value  in  the  study 
of  Indians  and  colonial  society  in  the  North. 

Brief  passages  like  the  following  are  more  valuable  for  their  portrayal  of 
the  day-to-day  life  of  the  North  than  the  official  correspondence  employed 
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by  so  many  scholars.  That  the  valuable  material  represented  by  such  hints 
as  those  below  have  been  consistently  subverted  to  programmatic 
interpretations  well  illustrates  the  force  of  the  traditional  conceptions. 

[Tapia]  brought  with  him  from  the  mines  choristers  of  Tarascan 
Indian  boys  and  musical  instruments  ....  A  more  solemn 
Mass  than  usual  was  celebrated,  to  the  sound  of  flute  and  flageo- 
let, and  the  singing  of  sweet  Tarascan  voices.^ 

Santiago  Papasquiaro  exhibited  the  finest  example  of  a  Christian 
community  among  the  Tepehuanes,  where  matters  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  presence  of  numbers  of  old  Christian  Indians  - 
Mexicans  and  Tarascans  -  who  worked  in  the  mines. ^ 

Such  passages  are  rich  references  to  the  relations  between  Spaniards  and 
central  area  Indians  in  the  North,  and  shed  light  on  the  role  of  acculturated 
Indians  as  both  laborers  and  catechists  in  "Spanish"  expansion  into  the 
North.  Religious  Spaniards  apparently  could  and  did  function  in  the  same 
capacity  as  civil  Spaniards  in  contact  with  northern  Indians,  furnishing  Indi- 
an labor  to  regional  hacienda  and  mine  owners  in  some  sort  of 
repartimiento^^  fashion,  even  sometimes  becoming  mineowners 
themselves. 

But  such  religious  literature  too  tends  to  focus  on  the  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments of  Spaniards  and  not  Indians  in  the  Mexican  North.  These  passages 
were  probably  included  more  or  less  by  chance  in  the  process  of  abstraction 
from  original  records.  Although  much  useful  information  can  be  gleaned  in 
occasional  passsages  and  frequently  between  the  lines,  we  must  accept  that 
the  Indian  contribution  to  settlement  and  "civilization"  of  the  North  has  been 
greatly  deemphasized. 

With  the  partial  exception  of  this  religious  documentation,  which  has  yet 
to  be  thoroughly  examined,  the  use  of  traditional  sources  has  reached  a  dead 
end.  The  documents  that  form  the  base  of  the  secondary  literature,  in  which 
Spaniards  presented  their  decisions  as  programmatically  as  possible  to  their 
superiors,  have  led  scholars  to  suggest  an  explicit  Spanish  program  for  the 
development  of  the  North,  crowned  by  the  Spanish  success  in  pacifying 
northern  Indian  groups.  The  cornerstone  of  this  success  is  the  planned  ac- 
companiment of  central  Mexican  Indians  to  serve  as  examples  to  the  "unciv- 
ilized tribes"  of  the  North. 

11  -  Documents  from  San  Esteban 

Clearly,  the  documents  have  not  of  themselves  revealed  social  patterns. 
The  major  missing  element  in  the  existing  literature  is  any  framework  for 
understanding  the  day-to-day  life  of  Indians  in  the  North;  and  this  is  true  for 
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both  northern  and  transplanted  central  area  Indian  groups.  Too,  expanding 
our  knowledge  of  northern  Indian  society  is  one  of  the  last  remaining  ways 
to  free  the  study  of  both  Indians  and  Spaniards  in  the  North  from  the 
limitations  of  the  traditional  documentary  base. 

We  have  in  the  two  wills  translated  below  a  special  tool  for  investigating 
central  Mexican  Indians,  cultural  change,  and  assimilation  of  northern 
Indians  in  the  North.  The  Tlaxcalan  colonies  of  1591,  from  which  these  wills 
come,  provide  us  this  tool:  the  number  of  Indians  from  one  place  in  central 
Mexico  made  natural  the  keeping  of  records  in  the  Indian  language. 

Our  questions  about  the  Indians  of  the  Tlaxcalan  colonies  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  about  all  central  Mexican  Indians  in  the  North:  what  was 
the  function  of  these  Indians  in  relation  to  Spaniards  in  settling  the  North; 
what  was  the  nature  and  degree  of  cultural  change  within  the  colonies;  to 
what  extent  did  the  Indians  of  the  colonies  participate  in,  or  facilitate,  the 
assimilation  of  Northern  Indian  groups? 


Will  of  Cristobal  Ramos,  1748" 

In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 
God  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  to  be  done  in  this  manner: 

Let  all  who  see  this  know  that  this  is  my  written  will,  that  I  make 
it,  whose  name  is  Cristobal  Ramos,  whose  house  is  here  in  the 
altepetl  of  San  Esteban  de  Nueva  Tlaxcala;  although  my  body 
is  sick,  in  my  five  senses  I  am  content,  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
God  and  .  .  .  Holy  Mother  Church  of  the  the  Catholic  Roman 
faith  in  which  I  wish  to  die,  it  is  the  following: 

First  I  leave  my  soul  to  God  for  truly  it  is  his  creation  by  spilling 
his  blood  upon  the  Holy  Cross.  As  to  my  earthly  flesh,  I  consign 
it  to  the  earth  for  from  the  earth  it  was  made. 

I  say  also  that  when  God  wishes  I  should  die,  I  want  my  body 
to  be  buried  in  the  holy  church  of  our  Lord  God  .  .  .  Holy  Saint 
Francis,  my  grave  will  go  in  front  of  (the  image  of)  the  Holy 
Conception,  wherever  there  is  room  [lugar\.  My  priests  are  to 
say  my  mass  with  the  small  cross,  and  my  shroud  will  be  a  white 
cloak,  also  there  will  be  one  recited  mass  [misa  resada]. 

I  say  also  that  I  pass  on  to  be  sold  one  saddle  [siUa] ,  one  bridle 
[freno],  one  chisel  [escoplo],  one  adze  [azuela],  one  drill 
[barrena],  and  one  axe  [acha]  to  pay  for  my  burial  [entierro]. 
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Also  I  say  that  I  surrender  the  obligatory  bequests  [mandas 
forsosas]  to  the  house  of  holy  redemption  of  captives,  two  reales 
[dos  reales],  and  for  our  Lord,  for  the  Holy  Mother,  and  for  the 
Souls  of  the  Dead  [animas],  each  one  tomin  [tomin]. 

I  say  too  that  I  married  a  wife  in  the  Church,  she  was  called 
Figenia  Fracisca;  we  had  one  child.  Then  God  took  her. 

I  say  that  my  present  wife  is  named  Melchora  Simeona  and  that 
we  had  seven  children;  they  are  all  already  dead. 

I  say  also  that  my  first  wife  did  not  have  any  inheritance  from 
her  family;  she  brought  nothing  to  my  burden. 

And  I  say  that  my  present  wife  brought  no  more  from  her  family 
than  one  piece  of  land  [no  mas  que  ce  tiali];  we  already  sold  it 


I  say  too  that  the  house  in  which  I  obeyed  God  we  worked  both 
of  us,  myself  and  my  present  wife  Melchora  Simeona. 

I  say  also  that  the  land  upon  which  are  the  house  and  its  fruit 
trees  are  all  of  my  inheritance. 

I  say  too  that  the  house  in  which  I  lived  (obeyed  God);  I  say  I 
leave  half  of  it  to  my  wife  and  one  piece  [pedaso]  of  land  because 
I  sold  another  one,  and  half  a  field  with  a  garden  I  give  to  my 
wife  to  help  her;  she  will  speak  concerning  my  work  (what  is 
to  be  done). 

I  say  that  I  leave  to  the  Holy  Mother  [the  figure  of  Mary]  to 
whom  I  already  made  a  vow  to  serve,  I  leave  her  now  half  a 
house  that  I  built  and  now  where  I  have  obeyed  God,  where  my 
wife  is  to  take  care  of  it  [the  image]  until  God  calls  her. 

Also  I  say  that  my  brothers  [hermanos]  across  the  way  will  see 
they  will  take  care  of  her  forever. 

Also  I  say  I  leave  a  field  with  garden  [alahuerta];  it  is  to  be  sold 
to  pay  debts,  and  a  corral  [corral]  too. 

Also  I  say  that  I  leave  a  field  next  to  the  field  of  my  older  sister 
Maria  Josepha,  I  leave  it  to  my  nephew  Juan  Gavino  son  of  my 
brother  [hermano]  Don  Salvador  Matias. 
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I  say  also  that  I  leave  a  debt  here  with  my  testament  [testamento], 
it  will  be  paid,  my  executors  [albaceas]  will  see  to  it. 

And  all  the  rest  here  with  the  house,  all  of  it  I  leave  with  the 
house,  my  wife  will  say  what  is  to  be  done  with  it. 

Let  all  be  entirely  as  I  have  ordered  it  as  to  the  land  in  here  in 
my  last  will;  my  requested  executors  [albaceas]  will  do  it:  Don 
Francisco  Antonio  Seledon  and  my  wife  Melchora  Simeona  for 
I  give  them  all  my  power  to  each  one  so  that  they  will  complete 
and  do  everything  here  that  I  have  ordered  in  my  will  and  so  that 
it  will  be  believed.  Before  a  notary  [escribano]  and  witnesses 
[testigos]  one  Don  Esteban  Miguel,  another  Don  Miguel  Angel, 
another  Don  Lorenzo  Marcos,  all  citizens  of  the  above-named 
altepetl.  I  the  notary  [escribano]  know  the  sick  person;  he  made 
the  document  on  the  20,  10,  and  one  day  of  the  month  of  July 
[Julio],  1748  [setesientos  quarenta  y  ocho  anos].  By  his  request 
I  put  his  name  and  signature  [firma]. 

Cristobal  Ramos 

in  my  presence 

Francisco  Xavier  .  .  . 

public  notary 

[escribano  publico  de  cabildo] 

Will  of  Mariana  Balberde,  1765 

In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  God  the  father,  God  the  son, 
God  the  Holy  Spirit,  Amen: 

Let  all  who  see  this  know  that  it  is  my  will  and  testament,  I  do 
it,  I  whose  name  is  Mariana  Balberde;  my  home  is  here  in  this 
altepetl  of  San  Esteban  de  la  Neuva  Tlaxcala,  and  belongs  to  the 
barrio  of  Senor  San  Esteban.  Although  I  am  sickened  in  body, 
my  five  senses  are  very  sound.  By  the  grace  of  our  Lord  God 
I  acknowledge  the  faith  in  our  Lord  God  and  in  our  mother  the 
holy  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  believe  all  of  the  things  of  the 
faith  and  in  this  faith  I  wish  to  die.  My  will  is  the  following: 

First,  I  leave  my  soul  in  the  hands  of  our  Lord  God  for  truly  it 
is  of  his  creating;  and  he  redeemed  it  with  his  death  on  the  Holy 
Cross. 
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As  to  my  earthly  body,  I  assign  it  to  the  earth  from  which  it 
emerged  and  was  made.  I  say  that  when  God  wishes  I  should 
die,  my  body  be  buried  in  in  the  Church  of  our  Lord  God  Saint 
Francis. 

Also  I  say  my  grave  is  to  go  in  front  of  the  altar  of  our  redeemer 
down  below  on  the  side  of  the  chapel  of  Saint  Antonio  wherever 
there  is  a  place  [lugar]. 

I  say  that  my  wrapping  is  to  be  the  habit  [abito]  of  Saint  Francis; 
I  leave  for  it  a  yoke  of  tame  oxen  [yunta  de  buellas  manzos]  to 
[para]  be  sold  for  it. 

I  say  also  that  my  burial  [entierro]  is  to  be  done  with  the  high 
cross  [cruz  alto]  and  a  mass  [misa]  and  vigil  with  the  body  pres- 
ent [vigilia  de  cueqyo presente];!  leave  my  child  Joseph  Francis- 
co Ignacio  to  pay  all  the  fees  [derechos]  to  my  priests. 

As  to  the  house  in  which  I  await  the  order  of  our  Lord  God  [in 
which  I  live] ,  truly  I  desire  to  leave  it  to  him  -  it  will  go  to  care 
for  my  soul.  This  already  mentioned  house  with  its  land 
[alahuerta];  it  has  a  frame  [marco]  and  a  door  [puerta]  on  the 
public  street  [Calle  Real]  with  two  leaves  [manos]  and  lock  and 
key  [Have];  and  to  the  back  [para  trasera]  a  door  [puerta]  with 
one  leaf  [mano]  and  its  frame [/narco],  and  an  altar  [santa  altar] 
-  all  for  [para]  my  child  as  granted  him  by  my  spouse,  the  late 
Don  Lucas  Hernandez  as  he  set  it  down  in  his  testament 
[testamento]  and  one  big  bench  [banca]  and  one  big  table 
[nieza].l  say  also  that  the  mandatory  bequests  [mandas  forosas] 
of  the  House  of  Holy  Jerusalem  and  the  Redemption  of 
Captives,  two  reales  will  be  surrendered  to  each,  as  to  the 
cofradia  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  Our  Holy  Mother  of  Rosa- 
rio,  and  Dead  Souls, '^  to  each  one  tomin:  God  will  pay  it. 

I  say  that  God  gave  me  a  legitimate  husband  named  Don  Lucas 
Hernandez  and  God  gave  us  ten  children:  seven  died,  four  are 
still  alive  and  already  married:  Antonio  Lucia  Josepha  Clara 
Josepha  and  Joseph  Francisco  Ignacio  and  Maria  Trinidad.'^ 

Also  I  say  that  of  the  inheritance  [erencia]  of  my  father''*  the  late 
Don  Bemabe  Augustin  I  very  proudly  assign  a  portion  to  my  girl 
Maria  Trinidad:  a  field  of  six  varas  toward  [para]  the  garden 
[alahuerta]  and  down  by  the  exit  of  the  public  way  [para  salida 
de  Calle  Real]  it  has  three  varas  and  the  portal  [portali]  of  five 
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beams  [morillos]  and  one  little  house  [casito]  and  one  grinding 
stone. 

I  say  that  another  field  here  in  Barriales  near  the  place  of  Don 
Lorenzo  Matias  to  the  West  I  give  to  be  divided  among  all  my 
children  as  siblings  [ermanitos]. 

I  say  also  that  I  give  to  my  daughter  Clara  one  chest  [caja]  with 
its  key  [Have]. 

I  say  also  that  I  leave  to  my  child  Joseph  a  good  big  pot  [caso] , 
a  barrel  [banil]  and  a  big  grinding  stone. 

Also  I  say  I  give  to  my  child  Maria  Jospeha  one  big  hoe  [asadon] 
and  a  little  chest  [cajita]  with  its  key  [Have]  and  a  thresher  and 
a  bottle  [botixa]. 

I  say  that  I  leave  to  my  girl  Antonia  Lucia  a  lathe  [tomo]  with 
all  its  things  and  a  cutting  tool  [tranchete]  and  a  bottle  [botija]. 

I  say  that  I  leave  to  my  daughter  in  law  Ines  Feliciana  a  lathe 
[tomo]  with  which  to  work,  some  gear  [aparejo],  and  a  laso 
[laso];  I  give  it  to  be  sold  in  order  to  aid  my  soul.'^ 

I  say  also  that  I  leave  to  my  child  Joseph  Francisco  Balberde  a 
field  in  Chihuahua  near  Maria  Idelfonza  and  one  loom-made 
shirt,  one  dress,  one  cushion  [almuada],  and  a  ball  of  spun  cot- 
ton, and  three  almuds  (of  land)  just  the  way  it  was. 

I  say  also  that  I  leave  him  another  three  almuds  of  land  where 
three  plantings  of  maize  can  be  sown  if  God  should  wish  to  give 
me  his  strengthening  with  which  to  get  along  and  a  shovel  and 
a  trough  [artesitta],  a  little  door  [puertita],  a  pig,  a  candelabra 
[candelero],  and  a  scale  [peso]. 

I  say  also  that  I  leave  to  my  child  Juan  Martin  one  little  hoe 
[asadoncitos]  and  a  grinding  stone  and  a  bar  [barra]  and  half  an 
almud  of  maize  to  plant  for  the  two  of  them  [he  and  his  older 
sister];  they  will  help  themselves. 

Also  I  say  that  Gregorio  Seledon  owes  me  two  pesos,  Simon 
Ramos  owes  me  one  peso  and  Juan  Miguel  Hernandez  owes  me 
half  a  pound  [media  libra]  of  wax  [sera]  and  beside  that  half 
pound  of  wax,  two  shirts  which  he  did  not  make.^^ 
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Also  I  say  that  no  one  else  owes  me  anything  and  I  do  not  own 
anyone  and  if  someone  comes  and  swears  before  God  that  I  owe 
him  he  is  to  be  paid. 

And  I  made  a  vow  [promesa]  to  the  Jesus  Nazareth  of  Mazapil; 
it  will  be  seen  to  by  my  child  Joseph  Francisco  -  he  will  do  it. 

Whatever  I  have  set  down  here  in  my  testament  [testamento], 
will  be  realized.  I  request  that  it  be  completely  carried  out;  my 
executors  [albaceas]  will  do  it:  Don  Francisco  Rujelio  and  my 
child  Joseph  Francisco  - 1  give  them  all  my  power  to  do  it;  and 
they  will  speak  that  my  body  is  buried  and  for  the  sake  of  God 
that  all  that  I  have  ordered  here  is  completely  done  on  behalf  of 
my  soul:  This  document  was  made  in  the  presence  of  three  wit- 
nesses [testigos],  citizens  here  in  in  the  altepetl  of  San  Esteban 
de  Nueva  tlaxcala;  here  they  placed  their  names  and  signatures 
[firma]  now  on  this  11  of  the  month  of  August,'^  1765  [mil 
setecientos  sesenta  y  cinco] .  And  1  the  notary  [escribano]  affirm 
how  it  was  done  by  the  sick  person  and  I  affix  her  name  and  sig- 
nature [firma]: 

Mariana  Balberde  Xpl  Santiago 

Witness  Juan  de  los  Tos 

Witness  Luis  Xavier 

At  the  request  of  Don  Andres  Ramires  and  before  me 

Notary  Xptoval  Santiago 

Fuentes  scribe 

Examination  of  the  Documents 

These  two  examples  suffice  to  show  the  promise  of  this  kind  of  deep-level 
native  language  documentation.  By  way  of  the  testaments  we  have  an  inti- 
mate look  at  the  highly  developed  social  structure  of  northern  society  in  late 
colonial  Mexico.  There  are  several  ways  to  approach  documents  such  as 
these  wills,  and  different  approaches  yield  different  insights.  Here,  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  language  of  the  testaments. 

Indeed,  the  Nahuatl  of  the  wills  is  itself  the  single  most  important  clue 
to  the  basic  structures  and  processes  of  life  in  the  North  in  the  period.  Both 
wills  bear  an  impressive  likeness  to  wills  of  the  old  Tlaxcala  of  central  Mexi- 
co from  which  the  colonists  came;  in  form,  they  are  exactly  like  them,  '^  and 
both  wills  contain  a  great  quantity  of  Spanish  words  and  usages.  These  fun- 
damental characteristics  indicate  a  complex  intertwining  of  Spanish  and  cen- 
tral Mexican  Indian  societies  in  the  North. 

Immediately  striking  in  the  two  testaments  is  the  great  number  of  Spanish 
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loan  words  (which  I  have  included  in  the  translations  in  parentheses).  The 
constant  use  of  the  Spanish  diminutive  forms,  and  phrases  like  no  mas  que 
ce  tlali  ("no  more  than"  -  in  Spanish;  "one  parcel  of  land,"  in  Nahuatl), 
indicate  an  advanced  familiarity  with  the  idiom.  On  the  material  plain,  the 
loan  words  betray  an  impressive  incorporation  of  Spanish  objects  into  daily 
life:  boxes  with  metal  locks  and  doors  with  keys  are  two  examples.  We  see 
also  the  adoption  of  Spanish  social  conceptions,  most  noticeably  the  use  of 
the  words  "brothers"  and  "sister,"  which  Nahuatl  does  not  employ  in  at  all 
the  same  manner. 

Very  important  for  understanding  the  overall  impact  of  contact  between 
Indians  and  Spaniards  is  the  incorporation  into  the  Nahuatl  of  both  Spanish 
verbs  and  complex  idioms.  The  writers  of  these  testaments  are  clearly  in  the 
third  stage  of  the  language  contact  continuum  identified  and  described  by 
Francis  Berdan  and  James  Lockhart.  ^^  This  is  apparent  in  the  outright  adop- 
tion of  the  Spanish  verb  tocar,  and  the  caique  involving  the  Nahuatl  verb  pia. 
The  verb  pia,  which  in  preconquest  times  and  up  until  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  had  only  the  meaning  of  "to  guard,"  has  come  to  be  used 
in  all  the  various  senses  of  the  Spanish  verb  tener. 

We  see  also  in  the  testaments  the  combination  of  Spanish  and  indigenous 
legal  forms  and  conceptions.  The  act  of  writing  a  will,  for  instance,  and  the 
general  structure  given  it  in  these  examples,  we  know  to  be  Spanish. ^°  The 
pattern  of  division  of  Cristobal  Ramos'  and  Mariana  Balberde's  worldly 
goods  among  many  family  members  besides  children  and  among  a  great 
number  of  children  more  or  less  equally,  however,  indicate  the  presence  of 
indigenous  tradition. 

One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  indigenous  practices  in  the  wills  is 
the  bequest  of  a  house  to  the  image  of  a  saint.  In  a  common  form  of  Nahua 
bequethal,  a  piece  of  land  or  a  house  is  conceived  of  as  belonging  to  a  saint; 
an  heir  is  given  the  saint  "to  take  care  or"  or  "to  serve"  rather  than  directly 
given  the  property.  Indigenous  traditions  are  also  apparent  in  the  use  of  cer- 
tain phrases,  "the  house  in  which  I  obey  our  Lord  God,"  for  example,  which 
are  definitely  Nahua  and  not  Spanish  in  origin. 

The  depth  of  interpenetration  of  the  Spanish  and  central  Mexican  Indian 
cultures  is  shown  as  well  by  a  brief  note  in  Spanish  at  the  foot  of  the  will 
of  1748  reviewing  the  commands  of  the  testator  which  had  been  carried  out. 
Clearly,  Indian  town  officials  dealt  very  comfortably  in  Spanish  with  such 
procedures  as  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  a  Nahuatl  testament.  It  appears 
that  the  town  officials  were  fully  bilingual,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were 
actually  passing  to  the  regular  use  of  Spanish  among  themselves.  Here,  at 
least,  we  see  them  using  Spanish  in  the  transaction  of  what  must  have  been 
a  very  common  piece  of  community  business. 


I 
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Conclusions^* 

These  native  language  documents  indicate  most  importantly  that  the  life 
of  central  Mexican  Indians  in  the  North  was  very  much  like  that  of  central 
Mexican  Indians  in  the  Center.  Even  in  the  North,  where  contact  between 
central  Mexican  Indians  and  Spaniards  was  much  increased,  and  where  we 
might  expect  Indian  language  and  customs  to  decline  or  disappear,  we  find 
instead  both  the  continued  strength  of  the  central  Mexican  Indian  idiom  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century  and  Indian  practices  that  date  to  the  time  before 
the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  the  New  World.  These  documents  constitute  fur- 
ther supporting  evidence  of  the  essential  stability  and  resilience  of  Indian 
structures  during  European  settlement,  structures  upon  which  the  Europeans 
relied  for  the  mechanics  of  every-day  colonial  life. 

The  testaments  indicate  that  central  area  Indians  in  the  North  probably  had 
some  regular  mode  of  contact  with  the  Center.  Because  the  changes  seen  in 
the  language  of  these  wills  from  the  North  are  so  consistent  with  changes 
we  know  to  have  occurred  at  roughly  the  same  time  in  the  Center,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  posit  some  sort  of  constant  infusion  of  new  immigrants,  visiting 
relatives,  or  other  central  area  culture-carriers  from  Tlaxcala. 

The  evidence  of  these  testaments  make  it  quite  possible  that  the  North 
served  as  a  fringe  area,  receiving  the  marginal  and  the  young,  for  the  Indian 
as  well  as  for  the  Spanish  society  of  the  Center.  ^^  Central  area  Indians  in  the 
North,  like  their  Spanish  counterparts,  remained  tied  to  central  area  society. 
Of  course  we  have  no  correspondence  between  Indian  and  no  record  of  con- 
stant calls  from  newly  settled  areas  for  nephews  and  other  relatives  as  we 
do  for  Spaniards.  Yet,  while  we  cannot  make  too  much  of  it,  we  do  see  in 
one  of  the  testaments  above  that  Ramos  left  land  to  a  nephew.  ^^ 

The  wills  contribute,  then,  to  recent  modifications  of  the  idea  of  a  frontier 
society  drastically  different  from  the  society  of  the  Center.  Distant  and  less 
populated  areas  developed  in  the  same  fundamental  ways,  if  generally  more 
slowly  and  later,  and  displayed  the  same  essential  traits,  as  central  areas. ^"^ 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  questions  about  northern  society  the  fate  of  nu- 
merous northern  Indian  groups  that  disappeared  during  the  colonial  centu- 
ries remains  unanswered.  Part  of  our  interest  in  the  way  of  life  of  central 
Mexican  Indians  in  the  North  is  stimulated  by  the  conviction  that  somehow 
these  Indians  of  the  Center  played  an  important  part  in  the  assimilation  of 
northern  Indians  into  central  area  society.  The  idea  of  a  "Christian  example" 
has  survived  a  long  time,  yet  authors  typically  do  not  express  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  example  succeeded  in  what  they  take  to  be  its  most  basic  aim. 

To  assume  that  the  northern  Indians  simply  faded  away  gradually, 
imperceptibly  amalgamated  to  the  Spanish-central  Mexican  Indian  whole, 
suggests  that  the  northern  groups  had  little  of  the  basic  community  structure 
that  would  we  know  would  keep  separate  central  Mexican  Indian  entities  to- 
gether until  such  time  as  there  were  only  two  Indians  left. 
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The  testaments  discussed  here  may  indicate  that  the  presence  of  the  central 
area  Indians  functioned  to  ease  assimilation  by  supplying  their  half  of  the 
proven  structures  of  central  area  society.  Such  structures  had  certainly  limit- 
ed damaging  confrontation  between  Spaniards  and  Indians  in  the  Center:  per- 
haps it  was  the  community  structure  supplied  by  central  Mexican  Indian 
auxiliaries  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  similar  structure  in  the  lives  of 
northern  Indians,  made  possible  their  assimilation  as  individuals. 

The  relations  between  Spaniards  and  central  Mexican  Indians  would  have 
functioned  as  an  excellent  model  for  assimilation.  The  testaments  presented 
above  clearly  show  a  thorough  and  yet  constructive  mixture  of  Spanish  and 
central  area  indigenous  culture.  While  we  remain  unable  to  find  the  exact 
sector  of  the  northern  social  matrix  into  which  northern  Indians  were  assimi- 
lated, these  documents  may  indicate  the  mechanisms  that  made  assimilation 
possible. 

The  Nahuatl  documents  translated  here  provide  a  definite  step  forward  in 
studies  of  the  Mexican  North,  both  demystifying  and  bringing  to  life  that 
area.  Rather  than  an  unfamiliar  frontier  society,  we  discover  again  the  com- 
plex society  of  the  Center.  We  expect  to  find  in  the  North  of  Mexico,  then, 
the  same  progression  of  social  processes  as  in  the  Center.  As  generally 
throughout  the  New  World,  a  critical  mass  of  representatives  of  central  area 
society  is  the  main  motor  of  social  and  economic  change  in  this  far  flung 
concentric  circle  of  central  area  influence.  Adopting  for  the  moment  the  as- 
similation hypothesis  suggested  above,  we  may  add  that  the  hybrid  Spanish- 
central  Mexican  Indian  society  provided  the  context  in  the  North  of 
acculturation  and  assimilation  of  outside  groups  and  individuals,  just  as  it 
had  in  the  center. 
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'Leslie  Offutt,  Ph.D.  UCLA  1982,  discovered  and  originally  transcribed  the  Nahuatl  testaments 
presented  here.  The  testaments  were  translated  for  this  paper  by  James  Lockhart,  David  Lorey, 
and  James  Braun  of  UCLA. 

^David  Adams,  p.  302. 

^Marc  Simmons,  p.  110. 

''Certainly  much  can  be  learned  from  Powell.  He  was  fully  aware,  for  example,  that  the  lowly 
Spanish  soldier  was  as  capable  of  Spanish  culture  transfer  as  the  high  level  appointee  of  the 
Crown.  He  gives  a  portrayal  of  the  marginal  and  mestizo  Spanish  soldiers  of  the  North  that 
is  very  useful. 

^See  Peter  Bakewell  in  Lockhart  and  Altman,  eds..  Provinces  of  Early  Mexico. 

^Lockhart  and  Altman,  eds..  Provinces  of  Early  Mexico,  p.  271. 

^See  James  Lockhart,  ""The  Social  History  of  Colonial  Latin  America:  Evolution  and 
Potential." 

*Dunne,  Pioneer  Black  Robes  on  the  West  Coast,  pp.  27-29.  Tarascan  Indians  are  those  of 
the  present  day  state  of  Michoacan. 

^Ibid.,  p.  91. 

'"Repartimiento  means  here  simply  organized  labor  drafts,  based  on  indigenous  practice,  and 
divided  among  Spaniards  needing  labor. 

'  'After  the  first  three  paragraphs,  the  religious  terminology  of  which  is  almost  wholly  Span- 
ish, Spanish  words  in  the  wills  are  supplied  in  brackets.  The  original  orthography  has  been  re- 
spected throughout. 

'^These  last  three  cofradia  names  are  in  Spanish. 

'^It  is  not  clear  how  many  children  are  meant  here;  later  in  the  will,  persons  not  named  in 
this  passage  are  referred  to  as  children. 

''*More  precisely  "that  my  father  had;"  there  is  a  caique  here  — pia  used  as  tener.  See  Exami- 
nation of  the  Documents  below. 

'^This  paragraph  is  garbled;  apparently  the  testator  has  confused  two  orders. 

"^Apparently  Juan  Miguel  had  promised  to  make  the  shirts. 

'^The  day  and  month  are  written  in  both  Nahuatl  and  Spanish. 

'^Cf.  the  will  of  Don  Julian  de  laRosain  Arthur  J.  O.  Anderson,  etal..  Beyond  the  Codices. 

'^See  James  Lockhart  and  Francis  Karttunnen,  Nahuatl  in  the  Middle  Years. 

^°There  is  much  evidence,  however,  that  some  form  of  testamentary  instrument  was  common 
among  the  Nahuas.  One  small  piece  of  evidence:  the  practice  of  taking  the  testators  orders  at 
the  actual  time  of  death,  apparent  in  these  wills  (see  note  15  passage),  was  not  common  among 
Spaniards. 

^'For  many  of  the  general  conclusions  formulated  here,  I  owe  a  debt  to  the  seminar 
participants  of  UCLA  Hist.  2011  "Indians  in  the  Mexican  North"  (1986),  and  especially  to  the 
seminar  director,  James  Lockhart. 

^^For  extensive  discussion  of  fringes  in  colonial  Latin  America,  see  James  Lockhart  and  Stu- 
art B.  Schwarz,  Early  Latin  America. 

^^We  know  of  course  that  Ramos  had  no  children  of  his  own.  This  makes  it  more  likely  that 
he  might  send  for  a  nephew,  but  also  possible  that  he  would  leave  possessions  to  the  children 
of  local  next-of-kin.  For  the  general  significance  of  nephews  in  colonial  Spanish  society  see 
Peter  Bakewell,  Miners  and  Merchants. 

^''For  detailed  discussion  of  past  assumptions  about,  and  more  recent  conceptions  of,  colonial 
"frontier"  Mexico,  see  Michael  Swann,  Tierra  Adentro. 
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Michael  B.  Katz.  Poverty  and  Policy  in  American  History.  New  York:  Aca- 
demic Press,  1983.  xii  +  289.  Graphs,  photographs,  notes,  appendix, 
and  index. 

According  to  Michael  Katz,  historians  have  characterized  the  dependent 
poor  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  United  States  as  passive, 
morally  deficient,  and  lazy  individuals  undeserving  of  aid  from  a  society  that 
has  long  praised  self-help  and  personal  initiative.  He  perceives  that  this  view 
has  been  important  in  continuing  throughout  the  twentieth  century  the  puni- 
tive and  degrading  nature  of  American  welfare  policy.  He  attributes  such  a 
view  to  three  major  factors:  1)  the  dominance  of  a  Whig  bias  that  has  influ- 
enced welfare  historians  to  categorize  dependent  individuals  in  conventional 
terms;  2)  the  lack  of  research  based  on  the  experiences  of  the  desperate  poor; 
and  3)  the  avoidance  of  records  on  the  state  and  local  level,  where  many 
decisions  about  welfare  originated. 

Having  studied  a  portion  of  the  state  and  local  records  and  reanalyzed 
some  of  the  data  included  in  existing  welfare  histories,  Katz  concludes  that 
the  characterization  of  the  dependent  poor  and  their  reality  are  different.  He 
blames  American  economic  and  political  structures  for  making  dependence 
a  periodic  experience  and  a  "predictable. .  .feature  of  working-class  life"  (p. 
240).  He  discovered  that  various  interests,  whether  fearful  of  radicalism  and 
violence  or  just  seeking  votes,  used  welfare  policy  to  promote  social  disci- 
pline, rather  than  to  correct  flaws  within  the  economy.  They  initiated  pro- 
grams to  alleviate  stress  in  society,  yet  they  stigmatized  dependency  to  dis- 
courage broad  reliance  on  welfare  to  keep  the  working  and  dependent  poor 
from  uniting  to  alter  the  economic  and  political  system.  Dependent 
individuals  were  not  just  passive  participants,  however,  for  they  took  full 
advantage  of  welfare  institutions  and  policies  to  survive. 

Katz  believes  that  the  welfare  state  is  not  inevitable.  As  long  as  welfare 
policy  (historically  a  joint  effort  between  the  public  and  private  sectors)  is 
based  on  compromise  and  choice,  influential  interests  will  be  able  to  inject 
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their  biases  into  policy  formation.  In  addition,  if  the  professional  bureaucra- 
cy that  developed  during  the  early  twentieth  century  continues  to  wield  the 
power  to  inhibit  or  expand  welfare  activities,  then  the  efficient  allocation  of 
resources  may  take  precedence  over  legitimate  social  need. 

Poverty  and  Policy  in  American  History  is  an  important  and  appealing 
book.  Katz  challenges  historians  to  redirect  their  efforts  in  writing  welfare 
history.  He  questions  some  of  the  conclusions  previously  drawn  from  quanti- 
tative data  and  calls  for  their  reanalysis.  Effectively  utilizing  a  broad  survey 
of  primary  and  secondary  materials,  he  creates  a  framework  upon  which  ad- 
ditional research  can  be  based.  He  combines  the  case  study  method  with 
quantitative  analysis  (from  elementary  statistics  to  multivariate  analysis)  to 
provide  a  mixture  that  is  productive.  At  times,  Katz  makes  inferences  about 
relationships  when  little  or  no  data  are  available,  and  then  transforms  those 
inferences  into  bold  statements  of  fact. 

Despite  this  one  problem,  anyone  interested  in  the  study  of  public  policy, 
poverty,  or  welfare  in  the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth  and  early  twen- 
tieth centuries  will  find  this  book  enlightening.  The  extensive  historiographi- 
cal  discussion  along  provides  justification  for  pouring  over  its  pages.  In  addi- 
tion, students  of  history  will  find  it  a  good  example  of  the  application  of 
quantitative  methods  in  the  development  of  new  hypotheses  and  in  the  test- 
ing of  existing  ones. 

Glen  E.  Avery 
Ohio  State  University 


Sylvia  Junko  Yanagisako.  Transforming  the  Past:  Tradition  and  Kinship 
Among  Japanese  Americans.  Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1985. 
xii  -I-  289  pp.  Preface,  tables,  appendix,  bibliography,  and  index.  $39.50 
(cloth). 

Scholars  have  long  debated  the  extent  to  which  the  Japanese  American 
family  has  facilitated  cultural  assimilation.  About  two  decades  ago,  social 
scientists  applied  the  assimilation  model  to  Japanese  Americans  and  con- 
cluded that  while  the  Issei  (first-generation)  retained  some  of  their  Japanese 
heritage,  the  Nisei  (second-generation)  had  already  assimilated  into 
mainstream  America.  In  recent  years,  however,  some  scholars  have  chal- 
lenged the  assimilationist  position.  Maintaining  that  American  society  is 
culturally  pluralistic  these  scholars  point  to  readily  observable  forms  of  be- 
havior among  the  Nisei  and  Sansei  (third-generation)  identifiable  as 
traditional  Japanese  and  argue  that  the  Issei  were  remarkably  successful  in 
passing  on  a  significant  portion  of  their  pre-World  War  II  Japanese  culture 
to  their  descendants.  One  work  that  adds  significantly  to  this  debate  is 
Yanagisako's  Transforming  the  Past. 
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Yanagisako's  approach  to  cultural  change  in  the  Japanese  American  fami- 
ly differs  from  the  assimilationist  and  cultural  pluralist  perspectives.  In  the 
first  place,  she  rejects  the  practice  of  identifying  and  labeling  parts  of  Japa- 
nese American  kinship  as  either  "Japanese"  or  "American"  because  such 
an  approach  "subverts  cultural  analysis  by  leading  us  away  from  systematic 
investigation  of  what  elements  mean  and  how  they  relate  to  each  other"  (pp. 
18-19).  For  Yanagisako,  one  must  uncover  the  meaning  of  a  particular  ele- 
ment of  a  culture  since  two  difficult  cultures  can  have  the  same  element  in 
their  respective  cultures  but  attach  different  meanings  to  that  element.  To 
label,  therefore,  a  particular  form  of  behavior  among  the  Nisei  as 
"Japanese"  without  analyzing  the  meaning  behind  such  behavior  is  to 
misinterpet  that  particular  element.  Secondly,  Yanagisako  views  the  process 
of  cultural  change  as  a  "dialectic  of  reinterpretation"  (p.  243).  What  she 
means  is  this:  The  Nisei  constructed  their  own  selective  version  of  American 
culture  ("'American'  present")  by  extrapolating  cultural  values  from  the 
American  mass  media  and  educational  system.  They  then  extrapolated  val- 
ues of  Japanese  culture  learned  from  their  Issei  parents,  to  create  their  own 
version  of  Japanese  culture  ("'Japanese'  past").  The  Nisei  placed  these  two 
versions  in  symbolic  opposition  to  one  another.  By  charting  a  middle  course 
between  these  two  polar  opposites,  the  Nisei  were  able  to  construct  a  new 
Japanese  American  tradition. 

To  demonstrate  the  utility  of  her  approach,  Yanagisako  systematically 
analyzes  Japanese  American  kinship  in  three  areas — marriage,  filial  rela- 
tions, and  siblinghood.  From  1973  to  1975  Yanagisako  conducted  oral  inter- 
views with  twenty-four  Issei  and  forty-eight  Nisei  couples  in  the  Seattle, 
Washington,  area.  Through  a  careful  analysis  of  her  informants'  revelations 
of  their  pre-World  War  11  past  and  their  definitions  of  key  terms  such  as 
kazoku  (family)  and  shinrui  (relatives),  Yanagisako  reconstructs  Japanese 
American  kinship  and  what  she  believes  to  be  the  meaning  underlying  their 
kinship  system. 

What  Yanagisako  uncovered  was  important  differences  between  the  two 
generations.  In  terms  of  marriage,  the  two  generations  had  similar  forms  of 
male  dominance,  yet  they  differed  in  their  rationale  of  greater  male  control. 
Greater  Issei  male  authority  was  justified  in  terms  of  "their  location  in  a  hier- 
archy of  sociospatial  domains"  whereas  for  the  Nisei  it  was  because  of  the 
greater  "material  resources  they  acquire  through  their  income-producing 
work"  (p.  244).  In  terms  of  filial  relations,  the  two  generations  differed  over 
inheritance.  In  keeping  with  their  Japanese  tradition,  the  Issei,  whenever 
possible,  sought  to  pass  on  their  material  wealth  to  their  successor  (first- 
bom)  sons.  The  Nisei,  adhering  to  the  American  value  of  equal  distribution 
of  family  "love,"  resisted  such  demonstrations  of  favoritism  and  effectively 
forced  the  Issei  to  temper  such  practices.  As  for  siblinghood,  the  two 
generations  differed  dramatically.  For  the  Issei,  relations  among  siblings, 
when  the  practice  of  favoritism  toward  first  sons  prevailed,  were  expected 
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to  grow  distant  over  time  since  the  non-successor  sons  would  move  off  to 
another  location  and  start  stem  families.  The  Nisei,  by  contrast,  saw  sibling 
relations  as  intimate.  Nisei  women  in  particular  kept  close  touch  with  other 
siblings.  Hence,  the  picture  of  the  Japanese  American  family  that 
Yanagisako  presents  is  one  that  does  not  wholly  fit  either  the  assimilationist 
or  the  cultural  pluralist  models. 

Yanagisako's  Transforming  the  Past  will  probably  exert  considerable  in- 
fluence on  future  studies  of  Japanese  Americans.  Some  of  her  findings  will 
cause  historians  to  reassess  their  claims.  More  importantly,  Yanagisako's 
model  of  cultural  change  and  her  method  of  uncovering  the  meaning  behind 
behavior  will  raise  the  debate  over  the  Japanese  American  family  to  a  higher 
level  of  sophistication. 

Nevertheless,  Yanagisako's  work  is  not  without  faults.  Her  claims  that  the 
oral  interviews  she  conducted  were  "accounts  with  a  good  degree  of  histori- 
cal veracity"  (p.  2)  will  raise  more  than  a  few  skeptical  eyebrows  among 
historians  when  they  discover  that  her  findings  on  the  meaning  behind  the 
Japanese  American  kinship  system  are  based  on  reminiscences  of  events  that 
occurred  a  half  century  or  more  ago.  In  future  studies,  more  rigorous  re- 
course to  verifying  findings  obtained  through  oral  interviews  with  the 
existing  primary  (archival)  historical  record  will  have  to  be  pursued  wherev- 
er possible.  Furthermore,  her  model  of  cultural  change  as  applied  to  Japa- 
nese Americans  needs  some  revising.  In  the  first  place,  Yanagisako  writes 
as  if  the  Nisei  were  influenced  only  by  the  "  American'  present"  and  "  'Japa- 
nese' past."  Yet,  the  Nisei  were  equally  influenced  by  other  factors — the 
Japanese  American  mass  media,  the  Japanese  language  schools,  trips  to  Ja- 
pan, and  (most  importantly)  the  Japanese  American  community.  Secondly, 
Yanagisako  assumes  that  the  Nisei  chose  the  middle  ground  between  the 
"  'Japanese'  past"  and  "  'American'  present,"  lest  their  identities  as  Japanese 
Americans  be  threatened  by  becoming  either  "indistinguishable  from  a 
hakujin  (white)  or  "too  'Japanesy'  and  'old  fashioned'"  (p.  249).  While  this 
may  be  true  with  respect  to  kinship,  one  should  be  cautious  in  applying  the 
thesis  to  other  aspects  of  Japanese  American  culture  where  the  Nisei  alternat- 
ed accepting  and  rejecting  whole  parts  of  "American"  and  "Japanese"  cul- 
ture. To  assume  the  Nisei  always  chose  the  middle  ground  is  to  understate 
the  complexity  of  the  Japanese  American  experience. 

Despite  these  oversights,  Yanagisako's  Transforming  the  Past  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  important  books  on  Japanese  Americans  to  appear  in  print 
in  recent  years.  Unfortunately,  its  high  price  and  difficult  reading  will 
discourage  many  from  reading  this  important  book. 

Brian  Masaru  Hayashi 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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Steven  Shapin  and  Simon  Schaffer.  Leviathan  and  the  Air  Pump:  Hobbes, 
Boyle,  and  the  Experimental  Life:  Including  a  Translation  of  Thomas 
Hobbes,  Dialogus  Physicus  de  Natura  Aeris.  Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1985.  xiv  +  440  pp.  Illustrations,  bibliography,  and  index. 

A  preoccupation  with  worldly  concerns  and  a  vulnerability  to  the  passions 
of  the  soul  are  not  generally  considered  to  be  hallmarks  of  the  scientific  way 
of  thought.  Thomas  S.  Kuhn,  in  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions  (Chica- 
go, 1962),  touched  off  one  of  his  own  by  asserting  that  human  motivations 
do  enter  into  the  virgin  realm  of  pure  scientific  thought — if  only  during  the 
necessarily  eccentric  instances  of  paradigm — shattering  revolutions.  Steven 
Shapin  and  Simon  Schaffer,  in  Leviathan  and  the  Air  Pump,  plunge  deeply 
into  a  post-Kuhnian  universe  that  denies  all  scientific  thinking  a  privileged 
status,  and  declares  that  all  knowledge  is  a  part  of  culture — and  therefore 
man-made,  artifactual,  and  value-laden. 

Their  work  is  virtually  a  manifesto  on  how  to  do  history  of  science  in  a 
brave  new  world;  Shapin  and  Schaffer  attempt  nothing  less  than  the 
shattering  of  both  pedestrian  models  of  sociology  of  scientific  knowledge 
as  well  as  claustrophobic  rationalist  models  of  the  history  of  science.  As  they 
bluntly  state  at  the  outset:  "One  can  either  debate  the  possibility  of  the  sociol- 
ogy of  knowledge,  or  one  can  get  on  with  the  job  of  doing  the  thing."  (p. 
15)  In  getting  on  with  the  job  Shapin  and  Schaffer  aggressively  present  a 
stance  which  moves  beyond  suggesting  that  social  factors  somehow  "influ- 
ence" passive  scientific  actors,  to  contending  that  the  nature  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  nature  of  the  larger  polity  are  inseparable  and  reciprocal 
relationships.  Both  their  methodology  and  their  interpretations  have  impor- 
tant implications  not  only  for  the  history  of  science  but  intellectual  history 
as  well. 

The  claim  which  Shapin  and  Schaffer  advance  is  that  "solutions  to  the 
problem  of  knowledge  are  solutions  to  the  problem  of  social  order."  (p.  33) 
What  constitutes  knowledge,  how  such  knowledge  is  obtained,  and  to  what 
uses  it  is  then  put,  are,  for  Shapin  and  Schaffer,  all  of  a  piece  with  the  politi- 
cal arrangements  operable  in  a  given  society.  In  explication  of  this  thesis 
they  undertake  a  reexamination  of  the  Hobbes-Boyle  controversy. 

Robert  Boyle's  experiments  with  the  air  pump  in  the  1660s  have  achieved 
a  canonical  status  in  science  pedagogy,  and  are  accepted  literally  as  textbook 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  science  operates.  Boyle's  work  has  been 
celebrated  not  only  for  his  adherence  to  building  an  objective  science  based 
on  the  observation  of  experimental  facts,  but  for  his  routing  of  the  philosoph- 
ical trappings  which  threatened  to  subvert  the  experimental  program.  Thom- 
as Hobbes  was  Boyle's  most  vocal  and  persistent  critic. 

The  experimental  method  is  accepted  as  a  routine  practice  in  our  society 
— it  is  synonymous  with  how  science  proceeds,  and  is  therefore  not  regarded 
as  problematic,  or  in  need  of  explanation.  Shapin  and  Schaffer  point  out  that 
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such  unreflective  membership  in  a  culture  carries  with  it  serious  disadvan- 
tages in  the  search  for  understanding  how  and  why  certain  practices  have 
developed.  Such  enterprises  as  the  experimental  method,  embedded  into  the 
very  structure  of  our  society,  seem  self-evidently  valid.  Shapin  and  Schaffer 
propose,  instead,  to  "play  the  stranger,"  suspending  unquestioned 
perceptions  regarding  experimental  practice  and  its  products.  In  not  accept- 
ing that  the  success  of  Boyle's  experimental  program  of  scientific  inquiry 
is  its  own  explanation  they  gain  a  valuable  vantage  point  in  their  investiga- 
tion: they  are  in  a  position,  as  strangers,  to  know  that  there  are  alternatives 
to  accepted  beliefs  and  practices.  In  adopting  this  strategy  the  voice  of 
Hobbes  becomes  an  important  ally,  for  in  his  explicit  denunciation  of 
Boyle's  moves  he  attempts  to  deconstruct  the  taken-for-granted  quality  of  his 
adversary's  beliefs,  and  to  lay  bare  their  artifactual  and  conventional  status. 
Hobbes's  views  on  how  knowledge  is  properly  attained  lost  out  to  Boyle's 
agenda  on  how  best  to  secure  knowledge,  but  rather  than  seeing  this  eclipse 
as  an  inevitable  matter,  Shapin  and  Schaffer  choose  rather  to  examine 
Hobbes's  concerns  as  a  contemporary  might — as  ideas  which  need  to  be  ac- 
tively dealt  with.  It  is  the  difference  between  seeing  the  "losing  side"  in  an 
intellectual  debate  as  the  helpless  victim  of  its  adherents's  own  fallacious 
thinking — a  tendency  in  classical  history  of  science — or  of  seeing  the  "los- 
ing side"  rather  as  representative  of  certain  ways  of  ordering  the  world  which 
were  rejected  for  specific  and  fundamental  reasons.  It  is  Shapin  and 
Schaffer's  contention  that  the  experimental  form  of  life  succeeded  because 
it  insinuated  itself  most  successfully  into  the  activities  of  other  institutions 
and  other  interest  groups.  As  they  state:  "He  who  has  the  most,  and  the  most 
powerful  allies,  wins"  (p.  342). 

What  was  at  stake  in  Restoration  England  was  the  very  stability  of  society 
itself.  What  was  being  produced  in  the  nascent  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty was  a  way  to  obtain  knowledge  which  would  not  disrupt  the  fragile  and 
tenuous  peace  which  had  been  achieved.  Boyle  proposed  that  the  study  of 
nature  would  occupy  a  quite  different  space  from  the  study  of  men  and  their 
affairs.  The  experimental  community  was  neither  a  tyranny — as  the  absolut- 
ism of  Hobbes  would  recommend,  nor  a  democracy — with  its  spectre  of 
competing  factions  and  attendant  chaos.  It  would  occupy  a  "middle  way." 
That  the  middle  way  offered  a  model  which  allowed  for  agreement  by  substi- 
tuting consensual  authority  for  individual  responsibility  is  one  of  the  most 
provocative  undercurrents  of  the  book. 

For  a  philosopher  like  Hobbes  it  was  clear  that  man  makes  his  world;  soci- 
ety is  in  no  sense  given.  But  for  the  empiricist  the  man-made  component 
of  knowledge  is  distortion.  What  the  mind  must  seek  to  do  is  mi/ror  reality. 
The  empiricist  received  facts,  rather  than  producing  them.  Shapin  and 
Schaffer  fmd  this  to  be  one  of  the  opening  moves  for  the  establishment  of 
a  science  that  is  "safe"  for  the  wider  polity.  Not  only  is  the  collection  of 
knowledge  to  be  a  passive  enterprise,  it  is  to  be  a  collective  one.  In  analyzing 
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the  discourse  which  bound  the  experimentaUsts  together,  and  in  examining 
how  matters  of  fact  in  Boyle's  experimental  program  were  established, 
Shapin  and  Schaffer  suggest  that  three  technologies  were  utilized:  a  material 
technology,  embedded  in  the  operation  of  experimental  hardware;  a  literary 
technology,  which  communicated  experimental  results,  and  made  others  in- 
direct witnesses  to  them;  and  a  social  technology,  which  directed  how 
competing  knowledge  claims  were  to  be  handled.  These  technologies  result- 
ed in  empiricists  being  able  to  assert:  "It  is  not  I  who  says  this — it  is  the 
machine.  It  is  not  I  who  says  this — it  is  all  of  us."  Knowledge  was  constituted 
when  all  believed  alike. 

The  experimenter  could  claim  to  have  factored  out  human  agency  in  the 
search  for  knowledge,  and  the  experimental  method  lent  credence  to  the  neu- 
trality of  scientific  facts.  Facts  existed  beyond  the  world  of  suasion  and  falli- 
ble thinking.  Science,  then,  under  the  aegis  of  Boyle's  experimental 
program,  could  enable  men  to  establish  a  polity  without  laying  bare  the 
metaphysical — and  therefore  potentially  divisive — assumptions  which  a 
philosophy,  such  as  Hobbes's,  is  required  to  baldly  state.  Society,  modeled 
after  the  ideals  of  the  experimental  community,  could  be  organized  into  units 
in  which  individual  responsibility  was  diluted,  and  controversy  less  likely 
to  occur. 

That  politics  constitutes  the  very  act  of  knowing,  and  that  the  very  act  of 
knowing  constitutes  politics  is  a  question  which  Shapin  and  Schaffer's  han- 
dling of  the  Hobbes-Boyle  controversy  thrusts  squarely  into  the  forefront  of 
both  the  history  of  science  and  intellectual  history.  That  many  of  the  con- 
cerns which  animated  the  Hobbes-Boyle  controversy  are  still  integral  com- 
ponents of  the  relationship  between  science  and  society  today  suggests  that 
the  issues  which  Shapin  and  Schaffer  raise  demand  more  explicit  scrutiny. 

Katherine  Pandora 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Shirley  Christian.  Nicaragua:  Revolution  in  the  Family.  New  York:  Random 
House,  1985.  xi  +  337  pp.  Illustrations,  bibliography,  and  index.  $16.50 
(paper). 

Nicaragua:  Revolution  in  the  Family  is  a  well-written  and  relatively  even- 
handed  chronicle  of  the  triumphs  and  tribulations  of  the  Sandinista  revolu- 
tion in  Nicaragua,  1978  -  1984.  While  Shirley  Christian  makes  little  attempt 
to  hide  her  political  biases  in  the  book,  at  least  these  biases  fall  far  from  both 
those  of  the  Somocistas,  as  expressed  in  Somoza's  Nicaragua  Betrayed,  and, 
at  the  other  extreme,  those  of  the  far-left  rhetoricians  that  dominate  so  much 
current  writing  on  Nicaragua's  revolution.  The  basic  fairness  and  accuracy 
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of  the  book  make  it  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  revolution; 
Christian's  choice  of  details  and  anecdotes  make  the  book  useful,  especially 
for  the  general  reader,  in  analyzing  that  popular  issue  of  the  revolution's  ex- 
istence: its  role  as  a  model  for  Central  American  and  Latin  American 
development. 

Two  very  intriguing  political  questions  regarding  this  revolutionary  model 
are  developed  by  Christian,  even  if  they  are  not  explicitly  addressed.  In  dis- 
cussing the  first  months  of  revolutionary  victory,  Christian  gives  a  vivid  por- 
trayal of  the  political  vacuum  that  existed  in  Nicaragua  after  the  forced  flight 
of  Somoza  and  his  National  Guard.  How  does  a  new  and  inexperienced  lead- 
ership, a  revolutionary  leadership  in  Christian's  case,  cope  with  economic 
and  political  chaos?  In  various  permutations,  this  has  been  one  of  the  crucial 
challenges  facing  revolutionary  victors  in  Latin  American  politics,  and  to 
some  extent  all  Latin  American  victors  who  have  desired  to  change  the  status 
quo.  In  the  long  term,  this  challenge  has  troubled  most  Latin  American 
governments  and  greatly  reduced  consistent  policy-making  capability.  The 
problem  of  the  political  vacuum  left  after  the  fall  of  a  strongman  after  dec- 
ades of  rule  is  not  peculiar  to  Nicaragua.  It  has  been  apparent  recently  in 
Haiti,  for  example,  and  is  sure  to  continue  as  a  serious  problem  in  the  future, 
almost  certainly  in  post-Stroessner  Paraguay.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
in  reorganizing  the  structure  of  power  and  in  retaining  power,  the  Sandinistas 
have  been  quite  successful.  Considering  the  multiple  national  and  interna- 
tional pressures  under  which  the  Sandinista  government  has  operated,  the 
achievement  of  a  large  degree  of  policy  continuity  has  been  remarkable. 

Another  implicit  theme  that  arises  from  Christian's  detailed  coverage  of 
events  is  the  impotence  of  regional  policy-makers  to  influence  the  direction 
that  policies  in  the  region  are  to  take.  This  impotence  has  been  as  much  a 
problem  for  the  presidents  of  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and  Venezuela,  for  in- 
stance, as  it  has  been  for  representatives  of  the  United  States.  Christian's 
book  offers  excellent  sketches  of  the  difficulties  confronting  policy-makers 
who  do  not  have  all  of  the  necessary  information  to  make  secure  and 
informed  decisions.  Nevertheless,  though  these  policy-makers  are  not  free 
agents,  they  are  forced  by  the  flow  of  events  and  their  responsibilities  to 
superiors  to  make  key  decisions  anyway. 

In  the  crisp,  controlled  prose  of  a  journalist,  Christian  dissects  the  dizzy- 
ing detail  of  the  intrigues  surrounding  the  main  events  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  implications  of  the  patterns  she  outlines  are  provocative.  But  Christian 
makes  little  attempt  to  move  from  the  superficial  political  maneuvering  of 
the  myriad  national  and  international  factions  involved  in  the  process  to  un- 
derlying issues  of  Nicaraguan  and  Central  American  development.  Revolu- 
tion in  the  Family  is  too  much  an  unadorned  description  of  events;  Christian 
has  little  cognizance  of  the  long  term  historical  and  economic  realities  of  the 
region.  Consideration  of  some  fundamental  geographical  issues  might  have 
changed  the  whole  emphasis  of  the  book:  Christian  fails  to  address  the 
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serious  regional  problems  of  steady  population  growth,  limitations  of  land 
area  and  land  quality,  steadily  falling  prices  for  major  commodity  exports, 
and  Central  America's  potential  inability  to  compete  in  the  important  manu- 
facturing export  arena  with  such  countries  of  the  Pacific  Rim  as  Taiwan  and 
Korea.  The  extent  to  which  the  revolution  of  1979  was  a  product  of  these 
forces,  and  how  it  has  coped  with  them  since  then  are  areas  left  entirely  unex- 
plored by  Christian. 

Barring  any  major  disaster,  estimates  are  that  Nicaragua's  population  will 
double  in  the  next  thirty  years.  How  will  Nicaraguan  leaders  find  employ- 
ment, food,  and  housing  for  seven  million  Nicaraguan  citizens?  In  terms  of 
just  this  one  long  term  structural  issue,  changes  of  government,  even  such 
dramatic  and  attractive  revolutionary  changes  as  have  occurred  in  Nicaragua 
since  1979,  may  prove  less  important  than  Christian  seems  to  believe,  if  not 
entirely  insignificant. 

David  Lorey 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Paul  S.  Seaver.  Wallington's  World:  A  Puritan  Artisan  in  Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury London.  Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1985.  ix  +  258  pp. 
Appendix,  notes  and  index.  $29.50  (cloth). 

Nehemiah  Wallington  (1598  -  1658)  was  the  tenth  child  and  fourth  son 
of  a  successful  Master  of  the  Turners'  Company.  An  adolescence  of  religious 
doubt  in  his  father's  household  was  followed  by  his  marriage  and  establish- 
ment as  an  independent  turner  in  Eastcheap  in  the  City  of  London.  He  was 
not  particularly  successful  in  business  and  never  took  up  the  "Livery"  of  the 
senior  group  within  his  guild.  As  a  result  he  remained  ineligible  to  partici- 
pate in  even  the  most  "popular"  sections  of  civic  government  although,  as 
a  citizen  and  householder,  he  did  serve  on  the  grand  jury  of  his  ward.  It  was 
an  essentially  unremarkable  career  and,  while  he  was  called  before  the  Star 
Chamber  in  1638,  this  was  more  a  testimony  of  the  misdirected  zeal  of 
Charles  I's  Privy  Council  than  to  Wallington's  actual  significance.  Seaver's 
study  of  Wallington's  World  is  fascinating  in  offering  a  view  into  this  stratum 
of  society  through  the  1630s  and  1640s,  just  before  this  world  was  "tum'd 
upside  down"  and  men  from  this  level  and  below  became  articulate  in  Eng- 
lish politics. 

Seaver's  sources  were,  however,  both  dispersed  and  difficult.  Wallington 
hardly  sought  to  describe  his  own  worldly  career  but  rather  to  record  "some 
of  the  many  mercies  of  God  to  my  soul  and  body"  (p.  199).  With  these  and 
with  paraphrases  of  Puritan  divines  or  transcripts  of  apposite  psalmes, 
Wallington  managed  to  produce  a  massive  oeuvre.  He  compiled  a  series  of 
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carefully  categorized  notebooks  and  filled  around  20,000  octavo  pages 
which  was — for  sheer  volume — on  a  par  with  the  writings  of  such  productive 
puritan  divines  as  William  Perkins  or  Richard  Baxter.  These  were  written 
for  his  own  contemplation  and,  even  in  an  exceptional  period  for  access  to 
printers,  he  published  nothing  and  only  some  2,600  pages  of  his  are  known 
to  have  survived  to  be  used  here.  Seaver  has  produced  an  interesting  table 
(Appendix  I)  from  a  newly  identified  manuscript  of  Wallington's  that  gives 
his  titles  to  fifty  notebooks;  this  study  has  only  been  able  to  use  six  of  these 
that  are  now  dispersed  between  London  and  Washington.  In  bridging  the 
gaps  among  Wallington's  devotional  writings  Seaver  has  been  able  to  bring 
his  general  expertise  in  early  modem  puritanism  to  bear  in  recognizing  the 
citations  and  paraphrases  from  puritan  divinity  that  fill  even  Wallington's 
"historical  notices."  The  most  conspicuous  casualty  among  the  lost  seven- 
eighths  of  Wallington's  writings  are  probably  his  volumes  of  Parliamentary 
providences,  since  his  notebook  titles  suggest  that  Parliament  was  much 
more  central  to  his  assessment  of  the  1640s  than,  perhaps,  this  reading  is 
able  to  allow.  Besides  this  central  source,  Seaver  has  been  lucky  that  both 
the  records  of  the  Turners'  Company  and  of  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard's 
Eastcheap  have  survived.  The  smoothness  and  authority  of  his  text  is 
achieved  despite  its  fortuitous  evidential  base. 

The  interpretation  of  this  essentially  introspective  material  is  also  prob- 
lematical. It  is  not  self-explanatory  and  the  principal  instance  where  Seaver 
does  follow  Wallington's  narrative  line  too  closely  demonstrates  its  inherent 
difficulties.  In  describing  the  main  "crisis"  of  Wallington's  adolescence 
when  he  had  become  convinced  of  his  own  sinfulness  and  made  a  series  of 
gestures  of  conspicuous  despair,  Seaver's  assessment  of  this  particularly 
self-centered  material  in  terms  of  an  "essential  need  of  his  father's  accept- 
ance" (p.  29)  is  merely  self-indulgent.  Such  a  reading  hardly  does  justice 
to  either  Wallington's  real  spiritual  doubts  nor  to  his  chosen  audiences' 
responses,  and  it  is  still  more  disappointing  because  it  misses  an  opportunity 
to  investigate  where  and  when  he  chose  to  make  his  various  gestures  or  really 
just  what  he  had  considered  doing,  which  would  all  have  offered  fascinating 
insights  into  expectations  of  apprentices'  personal  space  and  time  within  a 
Jacobean  urban  household.  What  Wallington's  notes  reveal  is  less  the  articu- 
lation of  his  particular  'world  view'  than  examples  of  its  parameters,  either 
listed  explicitly  in  terms  of  offenses  against  godly  standards — when  Sabbath 
breakers,  drunkards  or  swearers  received  appropriate  divine  retribution — or 
implicitly  in  the  frameworks  of  his  personal  mercies  and  deliverances. 
Seaver's  major  achievement  has  been  to  marshal  Wallington's  array  of  par- 
ticular instances  within  several  useful  themes. 

Indeed,  some  of  Seaver's  most  interesting  arguments  are  on  attitudes  to- 
wards business  which  were  issues  that,  symptomatically,  Wallington  hardly 
touched  on  in  his  spiritual  notes.  Nevertheless,  "providential"  extensions 
of  neighbors'  loans,  remarkable  days'  takings  and  a  fascinating  incident 
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around  an  apprentice  who  had  managed  to  pilfer  enough  cash  to  furnish  his 
own  shop,  have  allowed  Seaver  to  offer  a  general  picture  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
economy  of  fixed  labor  costs,  small  cash  balances,  capital  tied  up  in  materi- 
als and  stock,  unpredictable  supply  and  demand  and  a  network  of  small  loans 
running  through  the  neighborhood.  It  is  a  familiar  enough  picture  from  late 
medieval  urban  inventories,  but  here  it  is  not  expressed  in  probate  valuers' 
monetary  terms.  Wallington's  case  highlights  both  the  contrast  between  his 
vagueness  about  the  current  state  of  his  affairs  and  his  scrupulous  moral  ac- 
countancy. Seaver  has  presented  his  evidence  for  an  uncapitalistic  puritan- 
ism  elsewhere,'  but  restated  here  his  argument  is  reinforced  for  the 
congruence  of  Wallington's  attitudes  with  the  ideals  preached  in  London's 
pulpits:  these  are  the  unentrepreneurial  standards  of  a  man  who  went  to  nine- 
teen lectures  in  one  week. 

Wallington  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  interested  in  the  daily  fluctua- 
tions of  his  cash  box  to  thrive,  but  his  interests  extended  well  beyond  his 
shop's  counter  or  his  study.  The  Bishops'  Wars  against  the  Scots  and  the  call- 
ing of  the  Long  Parliament  encouraged  him  to  start  new  notebooks  of  God's 
providences,  but  during  the  1620s  and  1630s  he  had  noted  the  siege  of 
Hugenot  La  Rochelle  and  the  miseries  of  German  protestants  during  the  Thir- 
ty Years  War,  which  had  been  interests  that  were  already  at  variance  with 
Charles  I's  insular  policies.  At  home  too  his  correspondents  had  included 
neighbors  who  had  chosen  to  emigrate  to  New  England  and  contacts  in  the 
provinces  who  he  occasionally  sent  news  to.  In  the  1640s,  after  the  break- 
down of  Caroline  censorship,  Wallington  was  another  eager  purchaser  of 
newsbooks  and  his  choice  of  transcriptions  show  how  persuasive  that  jour- 
nalism's stereotypes  could  be:  the  Cavaliers  were  condemned  by  their 
blasphemies  even  more  than  for  their  "rebellion"  against  Parliament.  More 
seriously  still,  Wallington's  notes  demonstrate  the  lasting  impact  that  the 
1641  Catholic  uprisings  in  Ireland  made  on  English  puritans.  Perceptions  at- 
tuned to  the  sufferings  of  international  protestantism  were  horrified  by  the 
massacres  of  protestant  settlers,  particularly  when  they  were  believed  to  have 
been  abetted  by  the  king:  Wallington  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  trust 
Charles  again.  By  the  1650s,  when  England  had  engaged  in  "hypocritical" 
and  fratricidal  wars  against  protestant  Scotland,  Wallington's  eagnemess  for 
copying  newsheets  ebbed  but  he  continued  to  view  even  local  affairs  in  broad 
terms  of  God's  providences. 

Seaver's  work  has  illuminated  both  the  priorities  of  a  puritan  artisan  and 
the  fluctuating  range  of  his  interests,  but  he  has  also  fitted  Wallington  into 
his  local  godly  community  of  St.  Leonard's  Eastcheap.  Here  Wallington's 
individual  observations  can  certainly  qualify  stereotypes,  as  in  his  finding 
the  shared  discipline  of  "the  Sacrament  of  God's  Supper"  (p.  42)  consoling 
during  the  1630s.  In  assessing  one  of  the  most  punctual  attenders  of  the 
Fourth  London  Classis,  Seaver  offers  the  interesting  suggestion  that  in  work- 
ing for  the  imposition  of  a  Presbyterian  discipline  on  London,  Wallington 
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was  infuenced  by  reports  of  Boston  "wherein  all  things  are  done  in  the  form 
and  pattern  shewed  in  the  Mount"  (p.  181).  But  Wallington's  own  writings 
also  demonstrate  just  how  far  this  artisan  living  on  the  comer  of  Philpot  Lane 
and  Little  Eastcheap  had  integrated  himself  into  the  mental  world  of  the  puri- 
tan intelligentsia.  Wallington's  corpus  of  providences  demonstrate  the  real 
success  of  English  puritanism  in  percolating  so  far  down  the  social  hierarchy, 
even  if  the  legions  of  offenders  against  godly  standards  that  Wallington  noted 
also  demonstrates  the  extent  of  their  continued  failure. 

In  his  preface  Seaver  acknowledges  "the  indulgence"  of  those  "who  have 
listened  patiently  to  my  Wallington  stories"  (p.  ix);  however,  it  seems  likely 
that  many  more  of  his  colleagues  will  be  telling  Wallington  stories  too.  Ur- 
ban, economic  and  religious  specialists  should  all  find  interesting  material 
here,  but  so  should  political  historians  while  both  colonial  and  military 
experts  will  find  Seaver's  discussion  of  a  social  matrix  that  settlers  left  or 
of  the  London  "home  front"  during  the  Civil  War  useful.  Beside  this  range 
of  potential  specialist  readerships,  Seaver's  monograph  deserves  to  reach  a 
wide  audience.  It  is  an  accessible  and  sympathetically  written  account  and 
ought  to  be  comprehensible  enough  for  an  interested  beginner  to  early  mod- 
em England  or  to  puritanism.  At  $29.50  this  book  is  too  expensive  for  the 
place  on  supplementary  bibliographies  that  it  deserves;  should  it  have  a  pa- 
perback edition  the  publishers  might  take  the  opportunity  to  provide  a  map 
for  those  who  are  not  as  familiar  with  the  topography  of  Stuart  London  as 
Seaver  is.  It  is  a  useful  introduction  to  some  fascinating  material. 

James  C.  Robertson 
Institute  of  Historical  Research 
University  of  London,  London 

'Paul  S.  Seaver.  "The  Puritan  Work  Ethic  Revisited,"  Journal  of  British 
Studies,  XIX  (1980):  35-53. 


David  Harvey.  The  Urbanization  of  Capital:  Studies  in  the  History  and  Theo- 
ry of  Capitalist  Urbanization.  Baltimore:  John  Hopkins  University  Press, 
1985.  xvii  +  239  pp.  Illustrations,  bibliography,  and  index. 

In  recent  years  a  reshifting  of  what  was  once  considered  important  re- 
search has  been  taking  place.  Ethnic  relations,  regional  or  local 
investigations,  and  gender  studies,  for  example,  had  been  judged  to  be  less 
important  areas  of  inquiry.  Now  they  are  coming  into  their  own.  Among 
these  new  areas  of  study,  one  should  include  endeavors  to  comprehend  the 
process  of  urbanization.  David  Harvey's  published  works'  present  an  indepth 
theoretical  analysis  of  the  nature  and  process  of  urbanization,  and  the  influ- 
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ence  this  process  has  on  capitalist  society.  In  these  studies,  Harvey  contends 
that  the  city  cannot  be  considered  neutral.  It  is  an  active  participant  in  the 
reproduction  of  human  life.  The  city  therefore  forms  a  fundamental  parame- 
ter to  the  investigation  of  material  life.  Harvey's  recent  book,  The  Urbaniza- 
tion of  Capital,  provides  an  excellent  theoretical  example  of  his  argument. 
Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  Harvey's  interpretation,  his  new  book  provides 
a  substantial  theoretical  addition  to  the  ongoing  efforts  to  comprehend  the 
process  of  urbanization  and  the  conceptualization  of  space  in  capitalist 
society. 

The  Urbanization  of  Capital  will  be  most  attractive  to  sociologists, 
economists,  political  scientists,  urban  planners,  and  geographers.  Harvey 
conceptualizes  the  problem  of  urbanization  and  space  within  the  language 
and  debate  of  these  disciplines.  However  the  historian  should  also  make  an 
effort  to  come  to  terms  with  this  theoretical  debate  over  urbanization. 
Historians  have  typically  been  satisfied  with  a  descriptive  and  functionalist 
approach  to  the  city.  Urbanization  becomes  a  natural  phenomenon  within  a 
particular  cultural,  geographical,  and  economic  setting.  Following  a  func- 
tionalist tradition,  the  city  develops  as  either  an  organism  or  a  series  of  natu- 
rally extending  concentric  circles.  In  either  case,  the  urban  environment  ap- 
pears as  a  passive  variable.  The  city,  in  other  words,  becomes  a  mere 
"reflection"  of  society.  Moreover,  historians  have  avoided  theories  concern- 
ing the  city;  they  have  left  such  work  to  other  disciplines.  This  has  permitted 
the  appearance  of  uncritical  assumptions  concerning  the  patterns  of  urbani- 
zation. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  historians  should  carefully  look  at  the 
debates  concerning  urbanization.  Harvey's  latest  book  can  provide  a  starting 
point. 

In  The  Urbanization  of  Capital,  Harvey  sets  out  to  analyze  the  dynamic 
of  class  and  the  urban  environment.  Harvey  argues  that  space  is  a  social 
product  formed  in  the  interaction  of  social  forces  and  the  dynamic  of  socioec- 
onomic reproduction.  In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  he  begins  with  a  review 
of  Marx's  examination  of  capitalism.  This  is  not  a  summary  of  Marx's  work; 
it  is  on  one  level  an  interpretation  and  on  another  an  elaboration  of  Marx's 
analysis  of  capitalist  production  and  reproduction.  In  chapter  one,  Harvey 
capsulizes  Marx's  view  of  capitalism  and  the  role  of  capital  accumulation  and 
class  conflict  in  shaping  space.  With  this  in  mind,  Harvey  then  attempts,  in 
the  following  chapter,  a  reconstruction  of  Marxian  theory  to  form  a 
"geography  of  capitalist  accumulation."^  Marx,  Harvey  points  out,  never 
completely  analyzed  space;  he  left  it  as  an  unexplored  factor  of  capital  (pp. 
41-45).  Because  Marx's  research  agenda  remained  deficient,  Harvey 
undertakes  the  task  of  elucidating  and  incorporating  the  role  of  space  into 
Marx's  theory  (p.  33).  Thus  in  chapter  three,  Harvey  takes  up  the  problematic 
that  H.  Lefebyre  left  unclear:  how  does  urbanization  become  crucial  to  capi- 
talist growth  and  in  fact  replace  industry  in  the  twentieth  century  (p.  62)? 
In  order  to  complete  Lefebyre's  work,  Harvey  turns  to  the  analysis  of  the 
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relationship  of  rent,  especially  class-monopoly  rent,  and  the  urbanization 
process  (chapters  three  and  four). 

In  the  last  chapters  (four  through  eight),  Harvey  deals  in  more  detail  with 
the  process  of  urbanization  and  capitalism:  the  link  between  class  structure 
and  residential  differentiation,  urban  politics,  the  city  and  uneven  develop- 
ment, planning,  and  a  history  of  the  relationship  of  capital  and  the  city.  Giv- 
en the  character  of  capital  accumulation  and  class  conflict,  Harvey  attempts 
to  understand  the  building  of  the  urban  environment  from  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  to  the  present.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  he  investigates  the 
relationship  of  subjective  class  interests,  class  structure,  and  urbanization. 
For  instance,  in  his  examination  of  the  conflict  between  landlord  and  tenants, 
or  speculator-developers  and  suburban  middle  and  upper  income  groups, 
Harvey  uncovers  a  hierarchical  structure  through  which  class-monopoly 
rents  percolate  upward.  The  financial  institutions  are  located  on  top  of  this 
structure.  Furthermore,  the  integration  of  individual  behavior  with  the  needs 
of  the  whole  society  are  manifested  in  the  structure  of  financial  and  govern- 
mental institutions  which  create  the  basis  for  class-monopoly  power  (pp.  65- 
79).  The  physical  dynamic  of  urbanization  is  powered  by  financial  and  gov- 
ernmental institutions,  mediated  by  speculator-developers  and  speculator- 
landlords  in  pursuit  of  class-monopoly  rent,  and  the  constant  need  to  repro- 
duce the  capitalist  order.  In  this  process,  Harvey  continues,  new  distributive 
communities  or  consumption  classes  appear  (pp.  82-84). 

The  urbanization  process  is  clearly  enmeshed  in  the  dynamic  of  capital 
accumulation.  The  conflict  among  various  groups  and  classes,  and  the 
constant  disequilibrium  of  the  economic  structure  leads  to  the  appearance 
of  new  groups  and  locations.  Capitalism  is  constantly  building  a  physical 
and  social  landscape  in  its  own  image  albeit  unstable  and  contradictory.  For 
instance,  residential  differentiation  is  not  a  passive  product  of  a  preference 
system  as  presented  by  certain  functionalists.  This  must  be  seen,  Harvey 
notes,  "as  an  integral  mediating  influence  in  the  processes  whereby  class 
relationships  and  social  differentiations  are  produced  and  sustained"  (p. 
124).  Any  analysis  of  residential  differentiation  must  be  integrated  with  a 
general  social  theory.  Another  case  of  how  capitalism  fashions  its  landscape 
is  Harvey's  fascinating  discussion  of  planning  in  chapter  seven.  Planning, 
Harvey  begins,  is  not  a  neutral  activity;  it  is  another  form  of  class  interaction. 
Thus  the  planner's  task  has  to  be  examined  against  the  background  of  inter- 
class  and  factional  conflicts.  As  the  experience  of  planning  since  the  1960s 
demonstrates,  the  planner  partakes  of  capitalist  rationality  and  in  fact  is  part 
of  the  instrumentality  of  state  power. 

Harvey's  The  Urbanization  of  Capital  suffers  from  certain  problems  that 
weaken  his  argument.  Harvey's  organization  is  not  fully  evident.  It  is  not 
always  plain  why  Harvey  spends  time  on  one  topic  and  ignores  another.  For 
example,  Harvey  devotes  much  time  to  the  theoretical  discussion  of  land  rent 
in  chapters  three  and  four;  yet  he  dedicates  little  time  to  a  discussion  of  rent 
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in  transitional  social  formations  and  cities  in  less  developed  regions.  Moreo- 
ver his  topics  are  not  linked  well.  At  one  point,  we  are  in  a  discussion  of 
Marx  and  space,  and  then  we  are  examining  a  particularity  of  the  urban  envi- 
ronment. A  second  problem  is  that  his  work  does  not  stand  well  on  its  own. 
The  initial  chapters  on  Marx,  though  quite  interesting,  lack  elaboration.  It 
is  necessary,  as  Harvey  tells  his  reader,  to  return  to  his  earlier  work,  The 
Limits  of  Capital.  Furthermore,  the  examples  that  demonstrate  his  point  are 
in  the  companion  volume,  Consciousness  and  the  Urban  Experience. 
Therefore  this  book  can  be  seen  as  the  second  of  a  trilogy.^  But  possibly  the 
most  disheartening  factor,  at  least  for  a  historian,  is  Harvey's  attempt  to  gen- 
eralize a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  urban  environment  in  capitalist  socie- 
ty with  little  data.  Harvey  does  not  demonstrate  his  argument  concerning  the 
appearance  of  the  industrial  city  and  the  role  of  the  built  environment  in  the 
transition  to  capitalism.  How  the  city  is  supportive  of  the  capitalist  transition 
and  why  it  is  essential  to  the  transition  is  not  demonstrated.  How  the  "new 
industrial  city"  becomes  the  "concrete  means  toward  the  definition  of  ab- 
stract labor  on  the  market"  also  remains  undefined  (p.  198).  Hopefully  in 
Consciousness  and  the  Urban  Experience  Harvey  addresses  some  of  the 
ambiguities. 

Michael  Soldatenko 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

'David  Harvey,  Social  Justice  and  the  City.  London:  Edward  Arnold,  1973; 
and  Consciousness  and  the  Urban  Experience:  Studies  in  the  History  and 
Theory  of  Capitalist  Urbanization.  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  1985. 

^In  his  initial  chapter,  Harvey  furnishes  a  sophisticated  elaboration  of  Marx's 
critique  of  capitalism.  As  he  states  in  his  preface:  "Historical  materialism 
has  to  be  upgraded,  I  insist,  to  historical-geographical  materialism.  The 
historical  geography  of  capitalism  has  to  be  the  object  of  our  theorizing" 
(p.  xii).  Much  of  Harvey's  interpretation  can  be  found  in  a  more  developed 
form  in  his  earlier  The  Limits  of  Capital.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1982. 

^The  present  volume  can  be  seen  to  fall  between  The  Limits  of  Capital  and 
Consciousness  and  the  Urban  Experience,  both  cited  above. 
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Lucy  M.  Cohen.  Chinese  in  the  Post-Civil  War  South:  A  People  without  a 
History.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1984.  xix  +  211 
pp.  Map,  illustrations,  appendices,  note  on  sources,  bibliography,  and  in- 
dex. $22.50  (cloth). 

In  the  antebellum  years,  southern  planters  pondered  the  possibilities  of 
using  Chinese  as  plantation  laborers.  Without  any  pressing  need  for  an  alter- 
nate labor  pool  to  replace  blacks,  planters  waited  until  after  the  Civil  War 
to  carry  out  their  plans.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  large  planters  actively 
sought  out  Chinese  laborers  to  replace  or  supplement  newly  emancipated 
blacks.  The  Chinese  worked  on  railroads,  in  cotton  mills,  iron  works  and 
most  frequently  as  agricultural  laborers.  Initially,  many  came  from  Cuba 
where  they  had  been  employed  as  contract  laborers  on  the  sugar  plantation. 
Later,  other  Chinese  were  recruited  from  China,  via  Hong  Kong,  and 
California. 

The  contracts  under  which  the  Chinese  worked  stipulated  carefully  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  both  the  Chinese  workers  and  the  white  planters.  Within  the 
first  few  years  the  planters  and  the  Chinese  found  the  situation  less  than  desir- 
able. The  expense  of  transportation  to  the  southern  states  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  crews  was  acceptable  at  first  for  those  white  southerners  who 
had  recruited  the  Chinese.  The  aggressive  posture  of  the  Chinese  laborers 
annoyed  and  frustrated  plantation  owners  and  labor  contractors.  The  Chinese 
laborers  insisted,  sometimes  violently,  that  contracts  be  observed  to  the 
letter.  Far  from  turning  out  to  be  cheap  and  docile  masses  as  the  planters  had 
hoped,  the  Chinese  workers  proved  to  be  too  expensive  and  too  resistant. 
In  response,  white  planters  simply  chose  not  to  hire  Chinese  after  the  initial 
immigration  through  recruitment  of  several  hundred  Chinese  in  the  late 
1860s.  Instead,  planters  turned  to  the  growing  system  of  tenant  farming  and 
sharecropping  as  a  more  favorable  alternative. 

Without  a  demand  for  their  labor  in  the  rural  areas,  many  Chinese  chose 
to  move  on  to  other,  more  economically  rewarding  areas.  Many  moved  at 
least  temporarily  to  local  urban  centers.  For  example,  in  1880  New  Orleans 
had  95  (19.4  percent)  of  Louisiana's  489  Chinese.  Scattered  and  few  in  num- 
ber, those  who  remained  in  the  rural  areas  faced  a  difficult  life.  A  few  appear 
to  have  chosen  suicide  as  a  way  out  of  their  circumstances.  Others  opted  to 
join  existing  ethnic  and  racial  communities  through  intermarriage.  As  with 
most  nineteenth  century  Chinese  immigrants,  those  in  the  South  were  pre- 
dominantly male.  A  good  many  were  young  and  single  as  well. 

The  descendants  of  the  marriages  between  the  Chinese  men  and  Creole, 
Indian  and  Black  women  took  advantage  of  the  ambiguity  of  their  "official" 
racial  classification.  Some  claimed  to  be  white,  some  found  advantages  in 
passing  as  Mexican  (a  probable  result  of  earlier  work  stints  in  Cuba  by  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers),  while  others  affiliated  with  the  black  community. 
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As  they  disappeared  into  the  other  ethnic  communities,  their  Chinese  culture 
and  heritage  grew  dimmer  with  the  passing  years.  By  1900  "Chinese"  as 
a  recognizable  ethnic  group  to  outsiders  was  all  but  lost  in  the  rural  South. 
Only  the  few  memories  available  in  oral  tradition  have  allowed  scholars  like 
Lucy  M.  Cohen  to  write  of  this  "People  without  a  History."  Cohen  effective- 
ly demonstrates  the  importance  of  understanding  the  Chinese  experience  in 
the  South.  Her  discussion  of  racial  relations  through  intermarriage  provides 
evidence  of  interracial  cooperation  which  appears  not  to  have  existed  in  the 
more  often  studied  West  Coast  Chinese  communities.  Her  evidence  from  the 
oral  histories  and  manuscript  census  records  also  suggests  that  the  Chinese 
did  not  inevitably  form  a  middle  group  between  black  and  white  in  the  South 
as  other  authors  have  noted.  In  addition,  her  attention  to  Chinese  workers' 
resistance  at  the  work  site  is  significant  for  a  group  too  often  treated  by 
scholars  as  a  cheap,  docile,  monolithic  ethnic  bloc.  By  combing  the  local 
newspapers,  Cohen  is  able  to  dispel  any  doubts  about  the  passivity  of  Chin- 
ese "coolies." 

Although  the  book  contains  much  valuable  information,  there  are  trouble- 
some areas.  Most  evident  among  these  are  the  coverage  and  organization  of 
the  book.  Cohen  spends  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  volume  in  the  antebellum 
period  detailing  white  perceptions  of  the  Chinese  as  "remarkable  curiosi- 
ties" and  the  discussion  by  white  plantation  owners  concerning  the 
importation  of  Chinese  labor.  This  concentration  in  itself  would  not  be  a 
problem  had  Cohen  not  set  out  her  purpose  as  a  discussion  of  the  "processes 
through  which  the  Chinese  lost  distinctive  characteristics  in  a  rural  world" 
(p.  xiii).  Cohen  does  not  get  to  the  Chinese  in  the  rural  setting  until  nearly 
half-way  through  the  book.  This  early  material  is  necessary  for  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  followed  for  the  Chinese  in  the  South,  but  Cohen  appears 
to  have  let  her  sources  dictate  her  organization.  She  has  uncovered  a  rich 
supply  of  primary  sources.  The  material  is  well  researched  and  well  written, 
but  does  not  merit  the  space  which  it  is  given.  Cohen  is  at  her  best  in  the 
second  half  of  the  book  with  her  discussion  of  labor  and  racial  relations.  Un- 
fortunately, in  comparison  to  the  detailed  treatment  given  the  first  half  of 
the  book,  this  second  half  is  almost  too  brief.  One  would  like  to  have  seen 
more  detail  and  a  more  careful  historical  analysis  which  places  the  Chinese 
within  the  larger  context  of  southern  race  relations.  With  her  stated  goal  in 
mind,  the  section  on  race  relations  is  sketchy,  and  though  highly  suggestive, 
lacks  the  detailed  research  and  analysis  provided  in  earlier  sections.  Part  of 
this  problem  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  limitations  of  the  source  material, 
but  Cohen's  earlier  creativity  in  the  use  of  her  sources  leads  readers  to  expect 
more. 

As  a  final  criticism,  Cohen  depends  far  too  much  on  Gunther  Barth  {Bitter 
Strength,  1964).  Although  his  name  appears  only  two  times  in  the  body  of 
the  text,  Cohen  consistently  cites  Barth  throughout  the  chapters  in  her 
footnotes.  At  the  same  time  she  fails  to  provide  comparisons  with  other  more 
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recent  works  on  the  Chinese  in  the  South  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  men- 
tion of  these  in  her  "Note  on  Sources"  (pp.  187-188).  Barth  is  important  in 
the  historiography  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  but  much  good 
scholarship  was  produced  in  the  twenty  years  between  his  publication  and 
the  present  work.  Some  historiographical  discussion  and  comparisons  would 
only  serve  to  strengthen  her  arguments  for  the  importance  of  her  study.  True, 
Cohen's  emphasis  is  on  anthropological  analysis,  but  her  venture  into  history 
necessitates  a  few  more  concessions  to  historical  methods. 

Despite  the  minor  criticisms  offered  above,  Cohen's  work  does  stand  as 
a  worthy  contribution  to  the  growing  body  of  literature  on  the  Chinese  expe- 
rience in  the  United  States.  Although  brief,  her  book  is  highly  suggestive 
of  fruitful  questions  which  other  students  need  to  broach  in  future  studies. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  The  Chinese  in  the  Post-Civil  War  South 
should  be  read.  I  look  forward  to  any  of  Cohen's  future  publications  and  hope 
that  these  will  include  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  Chinese  experience 
with  special  attention  to  labor  and  racial  relations  in  the  South. 

Chris  Friday 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Archibald  R.  Lewis  and  Timothy  J.  Runyan.  European  Naval  and  Maritime 
History,  300  -  1500.  Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1985.  xiii 
+  192  pp.  Illustrations,  maps,  notes,  and  index. 

Craig  L.  Symonds,  Merrill  Bartlett,  et  al. ,  eds.  New  Aspects  of  Naval  Histo- 
ry. Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1981.  xv  -t-  398  pp.  Illustrations  and 
notes. 

Geoffrey  Vaughn  Scammell.  The  World  Encompassed:  The  First  European 
Maritime  Empires,  800- 1650.  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press, 
1981.  xiv  -t-  538  pp.  Illustrations,  maps,  bibliography,  notes  and  index. 
$35.00  (cloth). 

With  the  numerous  journals  and  the  legion  of  monographs  and  studies 
published  on  maritime  and  naval  history,  especially  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  one  would  think  there  exists  enough  material  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive study  on  the  subject.  However  the  curse  of  the  historian  remains  that 
as  more  is  discovered,  there  is  more  he  wishes  to  learn  and  understand.  In 
spite  of  the  yeoman's  work  done  on  the  subject  there  remain  enormous  gaps 
to  be  filled,  and  there  are  constantly  new  developments  which  demand  from 
the  researcher  much  time  and  energy  just  to  keep  abreast  with  the  latest  litera- 
ture. The  1980s  have  witnessed  the  further  proliferation  of  studies  on 
medieval  maritime  history.  The  first  of  these  was  the  excellent  study  by  Rich- 
ard Unger  on  the  development  of  shipbuilding  in  medieval  Europe,  The  Ship 
in  the  Medieval  Economy,  600  -  1600  (London,  1980). 
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The  following  year  saw  the  appearance  of  two  additional  books.  Geoffrey 
Vaughn  Scammell's,  The  World  Encompassed:  The  First  European  Mari- 
time Empires,  800  -  1650,  seeks  to  be  a  comparative  study  of  how  various 
peoples  cope  with  the  problems  and  effects  arising  from  the  domination  of 
one  people  over  another  He  begins  with  the  Norsemen — certainly  an  origi- 
nal approach — as  the  earliest  people  who  expand  by  means  of  sea  power. 
The  first  half  of  the  book  examines  the  Norse,  the  Hanse,  and  the  Venetian 
and  the  Genoese  republics.  Some  of  his  comparisons  and  application  of 
terms  are  provocative  and  likely  to  draw  criticism  from  other  historians.  To 
refer  to  the  Vikings  and  the  Hanseatic  League  as  "empires"  is  perhaps 
inappropriate.  Also,  the  "imperialism"  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese 
was  of  a  far  different  nature  from  the  colonial  practices  of  the  European 
powers  during  the  early  modem  period.  The  second  half  of  the  book  is  by 
far  the  best  part.  Scammell  provides  the  reader  with  an  informative  account 
and  analysis  of  the  Europeans'  (Portuguese,  Spanish,  Dutch,  French,  and 
English)  attempts  to  expand  beyond  their  territories. 

In  his  treatment  of  medieval  expansion  the  reader  will  find  that  the  author 
attempts  to  make  analogies  and  demonstrate  parallels  with  Spain's  expansion 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  However,  in  dealing  with 
medieval  European  expansion  he  would  have  been  more  convincing  by  in- 
corporating the  Catalan-Aragonese  example.  The  Crown  of  Aragon  was  to 
include  after  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Na- 
ples, and  for  a  brief  period  Greece.  Indeed,  there  exists  a  great  disparity  be- 
tween the  importance  of  the  Catalan  naval  power  and  the  research  done  on 
it,  Arcadi  Garcia  Sanz's  Historia  de  la  marina  catalana  (Barcelona,  1977) 
being  the  only  serious  work  on  the  subject.  But  even  if  discussion  were  limit- 
ed to  Castile,  it  is  unfortunate  that  far  too  little  is  said  in  this  book  of  Castile's 
medieval  maritime  prowess. 

The  second  book  New  Aspects  of  Naval  History  is,  as  its  subtitle  informs 
us,  a  selection  of  papers  presented  at  the  Fourth  United  States  Naval  Acade- 
my History  Symposium  in  October,  1979.  The  editors  have  divided  the  book 
into  three  parts:  the  development  of  warships  from  ancient  to  modem  times; 
naval  missions  and  naval  policies  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries; 
and  intelligence  and  strategic  elements  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  during  the  Second  World  War.  This  book  is  in  many  ways  a  real  gem. 
The  studies  present  the  many  different  facets  of  naval  history  and  will  give 
the  reader  a  greater  appreciation  for  the  various  movements  in  the  field. 

Two  studies  warrant  particular  attention.  John  Dotson's  "Merchant  and 
Naval  Influences  on  Galley  Design  at  Venice  and  Genoa  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century"  illustrates  how  the  size  and  design  of  galleys  reflected  the  changing 
commercial  and  military  needs  of  these  two  Italian  communes.  A  formal 
navy,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
ships  used  for  commercial  ventures  were  also  used  for  military  expeditions, 
depending  on  the  needs  of  the  moment.  Also  deserving  special  mention  is 
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John  Guilmartin's  brilliantly  written  study  on  the  tactics  of  the  Battle  of 
Lepanto  and  the  socioeconomic  and  political  factors  of  galley  warfare;  it  is 
both  stimulating  and  a  delight  to  read.  After  discussing  the  limitations  of  ap- 
plying Mahanian  principles  to  galley  warfare — using  the  Battle  of  Lepanto 
as  a  case  study — the  author  then  demonstrates  the  importance  of  the  human 
factor  in  maritime  conflicts.  Guilmartin  provides  a  fascinating  analysis  of 
the  Ottoman  and  the  Holy  League's  military  tactics,  as  well  as  the  internal 
conflicting  objectives  the  commanders  of  both  sides  had  to  overcome.  He 
rightly  argues  of  the  importance  of  the  human  element  in  naval  history, 
particularly  in  his  examination  of  the  social  status  of  the  oarsmen.  This  social 
and  human  dimension  of  galley  warfare  and  its  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial ramifications  further  serves  to  illustrate  the  danger  and  narrow-minded- 
ness of  studying  military  history  independent  of  the  human  experience. 

More  recently,  Archibald  Lewis  and  Timothy  Runyan's  European  Naval 
and  Maritime  History,  300  -  1500,  despite  its  modest  length  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  field.  It  is  the  first  general  survey  of  medieval  naval  and 
maritime  power  and  is  written  by  two  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  chapters  are  thematic  in  nature  and  each  follows  a  general 
chronological  format.  The  book  begins  with  the  Mediterranean  world  and 
the  first  four  chapters  examine  the  late  Roman,  Byzantine,  Muslim,  and 
Western  Latin  naval-maritime  power  up  to  1498.  The  latter  chapters  then 
look  at  the  Atlantic  and  North  Sea  and  the  role  played  by  the  Irish,  Frisians, 
and  Vikings  up  to  1066;  the  English  and  Hansa  up  to  1377;  and  the  Iberian 
sea  powers  up  to  1498.  Both  scholars  and  the  general  reader  will  profit  great- 
ly from  this  study.  The  book  endeavors  to  be  a  non-technical  study,  but  it 
still  manages  to  present  the  most  recent  archaeological  discoveries  and  the 
latest  research  to  the  general  public.  It  is,  moreover,  beautifully  illustrated 
with  maps,  miniatures,  seals,  and  photographs.  The  Indiana  University 
Press  is  to  be  commended  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the  publication. 

The  authors  provide  a  description  of  the  technological  innovations  that  oc- 
curred in  shipbuilding  from  the  later  Roman  Empire  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
They  also  discuss  the  problem  of  nomenclature.  After  defining  navis,  cog, 
carrack,  and  caravel,  they  then  show  how  these  and  other  such  terms  have 
oftentimes  been  applied  ambiguously  both  in  the  sources  and  by  previous 
historians.  Comparisons  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  North  seas  help 
explain  and  account  for  the  development  of  shipping  and  naval  power  in 
these  areas.  The  book  examines  the  various  maritime  aspects  (shipping, 
commerce,  privateering/piracy,  naval  tactics)  in  the  medieval  period,  but 
more  than  this  it  looks  at  the  broader  picture  and  its  focus  is  not  narrowed 
primarily  to  the  Latin  West  as  has  generally  been  the  case.  They  devote  am- 
ple space  to  discussing  Byzantine,  Muslim,  and  Turkish  sea  power.  And  even 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Latin  West  the  authors  attempt  to  show  the  wide  vari- 
ety of  Pisan,  Genoese,  Venetian,  Catalan,  and  Castilian  naval  powers  that 
existed. 
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European  Naval  and  Maritime  History  synthesizes  the  work  of  many 
scholars  and  addresses  a  more  popular  audience.  In  a  work  of  this  brevity 
it  is  tempting  to  criticize  elements  of  the  book.  The  treatment  of  all  these 
maritime  powers  is  admittedly  superficial,  and  one  would  have  liked  to  see 
further  elaboration  on  some  of  the  features  of  naval  warfare.  For  example, 
we  are  informed  that  "the  use  of  crossbows  and  various  kinds  of  catapults 
with  which  these  early  ships  were  equipped  anticipates  the  way  cannon  and 
small  arms  were  later  employed"  (p.  164).  While  much  has  already  been 
written  on  the  use  of  cannon  on  ships,  very  little  has  been  done  on  the  use 
of  the  trebuchet  on  naval  ships.  We  have  many  Muslim  accounts  which  de- 
scribe Crusader  ships  and  the  weapons  on  board.  This  book  would  have  done 
the  field  a  great  service  had  it  discussed  further  the  use  of  bows  and 
trebuchets.  But  the  virtues  of  this  work  far  outweigh  its  shortcomings.  It  is 
an  important  contribution  and  a  welcome  addition  to  the  field  of  maritime 
history. 

These  three  books  help  to  show  us  the  new  direction  in  naval  history.  The 
concern  is  no  longer  with  battles  and  military  tactics.  Increasingly,  naval 
historians  are  realizing  that  there  is  a  close  relationship — especially  during 
the  Middle  Ages — between  commerce  and  war,  and  that  the  line  which 
divides  maritime  power  from  naval  might  is  very  fluid  indeed.  Today  the 
issues  naval  scholars  address  must  be  placed  within  the  sociopolitical  and 
international  framework  in  which  they  occurred.  Symonds  relates  to  us  Da- 
vid Trask's  keynote  speech  and  his  comment  that  this  new  group  of 
historians,  "If  we  do  not  yet  constitute  a  school,  we  are  at  least  a  kinder- 
garten." There  were  profound  differences  between  the  various  maritime 
peoples  to  be  sure,  but  one  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by  the  similarities  in 
the  concerns  they  faced.  By  looking  at  the  medieval  and  Renaissance  mari- 
time powers  we  can  truly  gain  a  greater  appreciation  for  the  old  dictum  that 
land  divides  and  the  sea  unites. 

Paul  Padilla 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Peter  Duignan  and  L.  H.  Gann.  The  United  States  and  Africa:  A  History. 
London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1984.  xiv  +  450  pp.  Illustrations, 
maps,  appendices,  notes,  bibliography  and  index.  $29.95  (cloth). 

In  their  book,  Duignan  and  Gann  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  there  has 
been  a  "reciprocal  relationship"  between  Africa  and  the  United  States  over 
the  past  four  centuries.  In  so  doing,  the  authors  depart  from  the  traditional 
colonial  historiography  that  has  tended  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the  European 
powers  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  Africa.  In  the  same  vein,  the  authors  try 
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to  show  the  impact  made  by  Africa  on  the  United  States  through  trade  and 
immigration,  enforced  and  voluntary,  and  through  the  influence  of  Africans 
on  the  arts,  agriculture,  and  many  other  facets  of  American  life. 

Divided  into  five  parts,  the  first  part  of  the  book  describes  the  slave  trade- 
its  growth,  final  abolition  and  effects.  Part  two  deals  with  other  links  be- 
tween Africa  and  the  United  States  before  1865  -  "legitimate"  trade,  mis- 
sionary and  colonization  societies,  explorers,  and  other  "agents  of  change." 
Part  three  covers  the  period  1865  to  1900,  that  is  to  say,  the  era  of  colonial 
expansion.  Part  four  tackles  developments  until  the  eruption  of  World  War 
11,  the  apogee  of  empire.  Part  five  narrates  the  story  up  to  the  present. 

In  twenty-four  chapters,  the  authors  emphasize  the  development  of  U.  S. 
policy  toward  Africa,  the  impact  of  private  enterprise,  the  operation  of  gov- 
ernmental lobbies,  the  administration  of  foreign  aid,  and  the  involvement 
of  Africa  in  the  cold  war.  Black  American  interest  in  and  impact  on  Africa 
are  dealt  with  from  Paul  Cuffee's  first  back-to-Africa  movement  in  the  1800s 
to  the  present. 

Clearly,  there  is  as  yet  no  work  of  comparable  scope  in  the  literature  on 
Africa.  Whereas  it  is  an  historical  synthesis,  this  book  also  breaks  new 
ground. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  several  serious  problems  with  the  book.  In  the 
first  place,  the  book  is  too  descriptive,  in  some  parts  too  simplistic,  and  over- 
all, it  is  an  unnecessarily  voluminous  book  that  could  have  been  considera- 
bly condensed.  The  language  used  by  the  authors  becomes  skimpy  in  most 
parts  of  the  book — the  usage  of  racist,  backward  and  anachronistic  terms  like 
"native,"  "tribe,"  "Negro,"  etc.,  is  maintained  almost  throughout  the  book. 
In  other  words,  the  authors'  interpretation  of  U.S.-Africa  relations  is  clearly 
based  on  what  can  be  called  an  imperialist  and  Christian  school  of  thought 
which  views  such  relations  as  being  beneficial  to  Africa;  that  the  European 
slave  traders  who  kidnapped  and  shipped  millions  of  able-bodied  Africans 
to  the  Americas  did  it  for  Africa's  benefit;  that  U.S.  missionaries  had  a  "hu- 
manitarian" mission  to  "civilize"  the  so-called  "savages  of  the  Dark 
Continent;"  that  the  U.S.  has  a  "positive"  role  to  play  in  Africa's  develop- 
ment; that  "Americans. .  .are  easily  the  most  generous  in  the  world"  (p.  3 14); 
etc. 

It  must  however  be  clearly  understood  that  the  historical  economic  links 
between  Africa  and  the  U.S.  have  not  been  reciprocal.  The  slave  trade  was 
the  cutting  edge  of  Africa's  "peripherisation;"  it  was  crucial  to  the  process 
of  the  continent's  underdevelopment  during  both  the  mercantilist  period,  and 
the  early  phase  of  the  competitive  capitalist  period  thereafter.  The  beneficiar- 
ies of  the  so-called  aid  and  development  projects  have  not  been  the  masses 
of  the  Africans;  they  have  been  the  forces  of  international  capitalism  which 
the  U.S.  represents. 

Whereas  the  contribution  of  black  Americans  to  African  nationalism  can- 
not be  denied,  the  authors  tend  to  exaggerate  this  influence.  This  influence 
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was  peripheral  and  a  non  factor  in  the  struggle  for  independence  in  Africa- 
which  struggle  was  waged  by  the  Africans  themselves.  Most  important  is 
the  fact  that  ideas  about  African  solidarity,  independence,  and  personality 
existed  in  Africa  independent  of  the  influence  from  America  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  even  much  earlier. 

In  chapter  twenty,  the  authors  expose  themselves  as  defenders  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  Africa.  They  support  Reagan's  disastrous  policy  of  "Constructive  En- 
gagement" in  southern  Africa,  and  they  reiterate  for  instance,  that  the  U.S. 
"should  consider  recognition  of  Angola  only  after  all  foreign  troops  -  Cuban 
and  East  German  -  and  Soviet  military  experts  have  left;"  that  "Such  a  with- 
drawal should  be  a  necessary  condition  for  U.S.  recognition."  Who  cares 
whether  the  U.S.  recognizes  Angola  or  not?  The  question  of  foreign  troops 
in  Angola  is  the  internal  matter  of  that  country.  In  Africa,  instead  of 
discouraging  "Soviet  domination"  as  the  authors  recommend,  Soviet  pres- 
ence there  should  be  encouraged,  if  because  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  other 
super  power  that  can  counter  U.S.  imperialism  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  last  two  chapters  of  the  book,  like  the  others,  bear  certain  false  state- 
ments that  must  be  corrected.  In  discussing  "The  American  academic  and 
philanthropic  response"  (pp.  325-338),  and  "The  Peace  Corps  and  other  pro- 
grams" (pp.  354-358),  the  authors  give  the  impression  that  these  groups 
were/are  in  Africa  for  the  benefit  of  that  continent.  Far  from  the  reality,  this 
response  has  been  an  act  of  U.S.  cultural  imperialism  geared  toward 
corrupting  the  social  sciences  to  serve  the  interests  of  international  capital- 
ism. The  authors  also  distort  that  "Scholars,  journalists,  and  pastors  can 
travel  about  South  Africa  more  easily  than  they  can  through  most  African 
contries"  (p.  333).  This  could  only  be  true  if  the  concerned  persons  are  found 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  authorities  in  that  country.  By  making  such  a  state- 
ment, the  authors  come  out  clearly  as  defenders  of  apartheid. 

Although  the  authors  give  a  lot  of  credit  to  the  Peace  Corps,  these  Peace 
Corps  have  been  found  out  by  most  African  governments  to  be  a  group  of 
ignorant  and  uneducated  youths  in  the  payroll  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA).  Like  the  missionaries,  they  have  been  the  vehicle  of  U.S. 
neo-colonialism  in  Africa. 

Overall,  The  United  States  and  Africa:  A  History  should  prove  of  interest 
to  students  and  specialists  concerned  with  African  affairs  and  with  the  histo- 
ry and  politics  of  the  United  States,  only  because  it  provokes  an  intellectual 
war  that  should  make  progressive  scholars  set  out  to  fight  so  as  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

P  Godfrey  Okoth 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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Clyde  A.  Milner,  II,  and  Floyd  A.  O'Neil,  eds.  Churchmen  and  the  Western 
Indians,  1820-  1920.  Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1985.  xvi 
+  249  pp.  Introduction,  illustrations,  maps,  notes,  and  index.  $19.95 
(cloth). 

The  chapters  in  this  volume  were  originally  presented  as  conference  pa- 
pers. As  such,  they  cover  a  wide  range  of  issues,  stress  unrelated  themes 
and  only  loosely  comprise  an  organized  whole.  Each  paper  concerns  itself 
with  a  different  Euroamerican  missionary  or  Indian  reformer,  representing 
such  diverse  denominations  as  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Mormons, 
Catholics  and  Episcopalians;  and  relates  his  experiences  at  time  periods  as 
far  apart  as  the  1820s  and  the  1920s  with  Native  American  peoples  equally 
diverse — Choctaw,  Kiowa,  Ute,  Nez  Perce  and  Chippewa  (or  Ojibwe) 
among  them.  The  editors,  Clyde  A.  Milner,  II,  and  Floyd  A.  O'Neil,  fully 
cognizant  of  the  potential  unconnectedness  of  the  work,  have  provided  a  use- 
ful, guiding  introduction  that  suggests  areas  of  overlap  and  comparison  be- 
yond the  superficial  focus  on  the  lives  of  six  individuals  who  more  or  less 
shared  a  common  vocation.  They  have  also  divided  the  book  into  three  parts, 
pairing  essays  that  speak  to  related  themes,  such  as  ecclesiastical  institution- 
building  on  the  frontier,  for  example,  or  the  activities  of  nationally  prominent 
Indian  reformers. 

Although  the  editors  make  efforts  to  suggest  parallels  in  Native  American- 
missionary  encounters,  they  make  the  additional  claim  that  the  book's  diver- 
sity represents  an  important  strength.  Quite  correctly  they  remind  us  that 
"neither  the  western  Indians  nor  the  churchmen  represented  cultural 
monoliths"  (p.  xii).  The  articles  reveal  that  no  single  response  to  missionar- 
ies and  their  interwoven  religious  and  cultural  message  characterized  all  Na- 
tive American  peoples  as  indeed,  missionaries  themselves  pursued  a  variety 
of  conversion  strategies.  Historical  circumstances,  intratribal  political  is- 
sues, denominational  ideologies,  rivalries  and  mission-organizing 
techniques  combined  to  produce  experiences  as  varied  as  the  tribes  and  mis- 
sionaries under  discussion. 

These  articles  take  their  place  in  developing  literature  on  Native  Ameri- 
can-missionary encounters,  a  literature  that  increasingly  recognizes  the  so- 
phistication of  native  assessments  of  and  adaptations  to  Christianity.  The 
authors  recognize  that  old  understandings  of  Native  American  responses  to 
Christianity  are  inadequate.  Indian  peoples  did  not  only  accept  Christianity 
when  they  were  defeated  and  powerless,  for  example,  nor  did  Christian  con- 
version simply  mean  acceptance  of  'the  conqueror's  religion.'  Native  people 
shaped  Christianity  to  meet  their  own  needs,  frequently  developing  syncretic 
amalgams  of  Christian  and  traditional  religious  belief.  Unfortunately,  the  ed- 
itors' format  of  presenting  biographical  sketches  of  missionaries  and 
reformers  is  not  one  that  necessarily  allows  Indian  people  to  emerge  as  equal 
participants  in  cross-cultural  exchanges.  It  is  still  all  too  easy  to  focus  on 
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the  works  and  words  (and  interpretations)  of  the  Euroamerican  missionaries 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Indian  peoples. 

This  difficulty  is  evident,  for  example,  in  Floyd  A.  O'Neil's  chapter  on 
the  Mormons  and  the  Ute.  In  keeping  with  the  organizational  focus  on  single 
missionary  individuals,  O'Neil  grounds  his  discussion  in  the  life  of  the  Mor- 
mon, George  Washington  Bean.  Like  other  Mormons  of  the  first  generation 
to  move  to  Utah,  Bean  was  involved  in  a  wide  range  of  church-  and 
community-building  activities  in  the  1850s  and  1860s,  including  a  stint  at 
an  Indian  mission.  Through  Bean's  life,  O'Neil  examines  the  process  of 
Mormon  colonization  of  their  Great  Basin  'Kingdom'  and  analyzes  the  con- 
flict between  Mormonism's  unique  theological  conceptions  regarding  Native 
Americans  and  the  realities  of  Native  American/Euramerican  conflict  over 
land  and  resources.  In  spite  of  a  theological  imperative  to  convert  Native 
Americans,  Mormons  made  few  converts  of  the  Ute.  O'Neil  argues  that  the 
Mormon  failure  is  to  be  found  in  the  realities  of  economic  competition  in 
the  harsh  desert  environment  combined  with  the  unique  organizational  style 
of  their  missions  (like  Bean,  all  young  Mormon  men  performed  several  years 
of  missionary  work  for  the  church,  then  moved  on  to  other  occupations,  re- 
sulting in  a  constantly  changing  missionary  population  and  no  sustained  in- 
dividual commitment  to  a  given  mission  or  tribal  group). 

Competition  over  land  and  resources  certainly  did  play  a  role,  but  O'Neil's 
interpretation  relegates  the  Ute  to  the  position  of  passively  accepting  and 
responding  to  non-Indian  initiatives.  One  is  left  to  conclude  that  had  material 
circumstances  not  intervened.  Mormon  efforts  to  convert  the  Ute  would  have 
been  glorious  successes,  for  one  is  given  no  insight  into  the  Ute  view.  Pre- 
sumably, they  had  no  objections  to  Mormon  theology,  only  to  Mormon  colo- 
nization efforts.  This  is  particularly  unfortunate,  as  O'Neil  makes  clear  that 
the  Ute  were  anything  but  passive  in  their  political  relations  with 
Euroamericans. 

Other  articles — by  W.  David  Baird  on  the  Choctaw  and  the  Presbyterians, 
by  Bruce  David  Forbes  on  several  Oklahoma  tribes  and  the  Methodists,  and 
by  Martin  Zanger  on  the  Chippewa  and  the  Episcopalians — are  better  able 
to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  format  to  reveal  particular  sensitivity  to  Indian 
adaptations.  Baird,  for  example,  details  Choctaw  interest  in  Presbyterianism 
in  the  1820s  and  1830s,  revealing  how  different  groups  within  the  Choctaw 
population  used  Christianity  to  address  very  different  issues.  Choctaw 
mixed-bloods,  many  of  whom  had  already  accepted  social  and  economic  ele- 
ments of  Euroamerican  society  (including  education,  private  property  own- 
ership, participation  in  a  market  economy,  and  a  male  descent  system)  ac- 
cepted Christianity  as  part  of  a  strategy  to  avoid  tribal  removal  from  central 
and  northern  Mississippi.  By  presenting  themselves  as  Christianized  and 
well  on  the  road  to  civilization,  the  Choctaw  mixed-bloods  sought  to 
undercut  the  prime  rationale  for  removal,  namely  that  'civilized'  agrarian 
Euramericans  and  'savage'  hunting  native  peoples  could  not  coexist  peace- 
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fully.  Choctaw  full-bloods  on  the  other  hand,  more  committed  to  traditional 
cultural  elements  that  the  mixed-bloods  were  willing  to  jettison  in  their  'civi- 
lization' effort,  turned  Christianity  toward  validating  and  sustaining  their  vi- 
sion of  proper  Choctaw  life.  Full-blooded  Christianized  Choctaw  men,  for 
example,  believed  they  became  better  hunters  upon  conversion.  One  such 
man  asserted  that  God  caused  a  deer  to  linger  in  one  place  while  he  went 
home  for  his  gun  as  an  indication  of  divine  favor.  Clearly,  Christianity  meant 
different  things  to  different  Choctaw,  and  the  acceptance  of  Christianity 
signalled  not  decline  and  cultural  decay  but  instead  suggested  particularly 
subtle  adaptations  to  Euroamerican  society. 

Overall,  these  articles  succeed  in  demonstrating  the  diversity  of  Indian/ 
missionary  contact.  As  case  studies  of  the  exchanges  between  certain  Indian 
peoples  and  certain  denominations,  they  make  an  interesting  collection. 
They  frequently  provoke  new  questions.  Beyond  all  this,  however,  they  sug- 
gest the  importance  of  understanding  contact  between  Indian  peoples  and 
missionaries  as  a  dialogue  in  which  both  sides  participated.  They  further  re- 
mind us  that  Christianity  is  a  double-edged  weapon.  Dominant  classes  and 
social  groups  have  often  used  it  as  an  instrument  of  control  and  oppression; 
the  subordinate  and  less  powerful  have  also  found  in  it  a  tool  they  could  wield 
in  defense  of  their  own  needs. 

Rebecca  Kugel 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Sheldon  B.  Liss.  Marxist  Thought  in  Latin  America.  Berkeley:  University 
of  California  Press,  1984.  +374  pp.  Glossary,  abbreviations,  bibliogra- 
phy, notes,  and  index.  $8.95  (paper). 

In  the  past  Latin  American  intellectuals  have  adopted  European  philoso- 
phies which  have  had  no  connection  to  the  socioeconomic  reality  of  the  re- 
gion. European  philosophy  has  loomed  over  Latin  America's  struggle  for 
change  and  development.  European  philosophy  has  served  an  ideological 
function  for  those  groups  in  power  or  those  seeking  power  since  the  Con- 
quest. Scholasticism  was  the  dominant  philosophy  in  the  major  universities 
of  the  New  World  during  the  colonial  period.  The  late-eighteenth  and  early- 
nineteenth  century  saw  the  penetration  of  Enlightenment  thought  as  a  weap- 
on to  use  against  the  moribund  colonial  regime.  During  the  late-nineteenth 
century,  in  a  search  for  "order  and  progress"  to  replace  the  chaos  and  anar- 
chy which  engulfed  many  Latin  American  countries  during  the  post- 
Independence  period.  Positivism  became  the  ruling  philosophy.  The  twenti- 
eth century  has  seen  the  rise  of  Marxism  as  the  major  influence  on  many 
of  the  social  movements  struggling  for  change  in  the  region.  Is  Marxism  an- 
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Other  intellectual  "fad"  which  has  no  connection  to  Latin  American  socioec- 
onomic reality?  Sheldon  B.  Liss's,  Marxist  Thought  in  Latin  America, 
provides  us  with  abundant  material  to  help  formulate  an  answer  to  this 
question. 

Liss  clarifies  his  perspective  as  a  "non-sectarian  socialist"  one.  The  intro- 
duction lays  out  Liss's  approach  to  the  material.  The  historical  study  of  ideas 
can  be  approached  either  through  an  internal  or  external  method.  The  inter- 
nal method  conceives  of  ideas  as  ideas  without  any  reference  to  social  origin. 
The  external  method  attempts  to  ground  ideas  in  a  sociohistorical  context. 
The  writers  Liss  has  chosen  to  include  in  his  book  view  ideas  in  an  external 
sense.  Liss  himself  uses  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  external.  He  attempts  to  "establish  each  writer's  relationship  to  the 
means  of  production,  individual  ideologies,  political  and  social  objectives, 
relationships  to  earlier  and  later  doctrines,  approaches  to  Marx,  unique  theo- 
ries of  society  and  views  on  power  and  institutions"  (p.  10).  He  characterizes 
Latin  American  Marxist  theorists  as  "organic  intellectuals"  who  share 
common  characteristics  such  as  having  expertise  about  capitalism  and  its  ef- 
fects, perceiving  that  they  are  making  history  and  sharing  an  idealistic  and 
visionary  radicalism. 

After  Liss  lays  out  his  approach  in  the  introduction,  he  gives  the  reader 
a  general  overview  of  Marx  and  Marxism.  He  traces  the  different 
interpretations  of  Marxist  thought  which  have  influenced  Latin  American 
intellectuals.  He  concentrates  on  Lenin,  Trostsky,  Mao  and  Gramsci  because 
these  Marxist  theorists  have  each  contributed  something  to  the  understand- 
ing of  Latin  American  reality.  Lenin's  treatment  of  imperialism  in  Imperial- 
ism: The  Highest  Stage  of  Capitalism  (1916),  has  made  him  extremely 
attractive  to  Latin  American  Marxists  as  well  as  his  ideas  on  political  organi- 
zations. Trotsky's  theory  of  permanent  revolution  and  his  attacks  on  bureauc- 
racy have  also  made  a  significant  impact.  Trotsky,  before  his  assassination 
in  Mexico  City  in  1940,  wrote  numerous  articles  on  Latin  America.  Latin 
American  Marxists  have  discovered  parallels  between  China  and  Latin 
America  in  the  writings  of  Mao.  The  two  most  salient  features  of  Mao's  ideas 
are  those  concerned  with  guerrilla  warfare  and  the  peasantry  as  a  progressive 
force.  The  most  recent  Marxist  theorist  to  fmd  a  home  in  Latin  American 
intellectual  circles  is  Antonio  Gramsci.  Gramsci 's  ideas  on  culture  and  the 
role  of  the  intellectual  in  the  class  struggle  have  proved  rewarding.  Liss  also 
goes  into  the  reasons  why  Latin  Americans  have  responded  favorably  to 
Marxism  by  analyzing  its  historical  and  social  development. 

After  this  overview  Liss  devotes  the  following  eight  chapters  to  individual 
countries/regions  and  thinkers.  The  countries/regions  which  he  has  chosen 
are  Argentina,  Chile,  Brazil,  Peru,  the  Bolivian  nations,  Uruguay,  Mexico, 
and  Cuba.  He  briefly  dwells  on  each  country/region's  history  and  major 
problems  which  the  individual  thinkers  have  tried  to  respond  to.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  go  into  any  detail  on  any  one  of  the  thinkers  since  he  presents  us 
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with  fifty-five.  Some  countries  are  better  represented  than  others,  such  as 
Argentina,  Chile,  Mexico  and  Cuba.  He  includes  well  known  Marxists,  such 
as  Jose  Carlos  Mariategui  and  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara,  but  also  presents  us 
with  little  known  ones,  such  as  Teodoro  Petkoff.  This  is  the  truly  valuable 
aspect  of  the  book.  Many  of  these  thinkers  are  not  known  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  or  outside  of  their  own  countries.  He  develops  the  theories 
of  these  Marxist  thinkers  and  their  relation  to  the  sociohistorical  reality  of 
their  country  and/or  Latin  America. 

In  his  conclusion,  Liss  notes  the  contribution  which  Marxism  has  given 
to  social  change  in  the  region.  He  believes  it  has  given  an  impetus  to  social 
and  economic  reforms.  He  writes  that  although  Marxists  have  not  gained 
political  control  of  Latin  America,  except  for  Cuba  and  partially  in  Nicara- 
gua, "They  have  forced  some  economic  and  social  reforms,  fostered  hope 
for  eventual  reconciliation  between  practical  politics  and  human  emancipa- 
tion, and  presented  a  humanist  way  of  delineating  people  and  stimulating 
socioeconomic  development  and  of  redistributing  material  and  spiritual 
goods"  (p.  289).  Recent  developments  are  brought  up  to  date,  such  as  the 
Nicaraguan  Revolution,  the  theology  of  liberation,  and  other  currents  which 
have  contributed  to  the  richness  of  the  Latin  American  Marxist  tradition. 

This  book  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  field.  Luis  E.  Aguilar,  at 
Georgetown  University,  in  his  recent  review  of  the  book,'  has  criticized  the 
book  on  the  grounds  of  what  it  omits.  But  as  Liss  responds,  "Reviewers 
should  emphasize  what  books  contain,  not  what  authors  choose  to  omit  or 
what  reviewers  would  like  included."^  What  this  book  contains  is  an  excel- 
lent introduction  to  Marxist  thought  in  Latin  America  for  the  interested  read- 
er. It  provides  one  with  the  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  this  tradition.  This 
book  is  especially  necessary  for  an  English  reading  audience  since  many  of 
these  thinkers  have  not  been  translated  before.  Most  United  States  audiences 
are  not  acquainted  with  Marxism  in  general  and  Latin  American  Marxism 
in  particular.  This  book,  along  with  Marxism  in  Latin  America,  an  earlier 
anthology  edited  by  Luis  E.  Aguilar,  should  provide  a  good  introduction  to 
this  field  of  study.  Liss's  book  provides  an  excellent  bibliography  for  those 
who  want  to  pursue  further  research. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  book  is  that  the  author  attempts  to  cover  too 
many  thinkers  therefore  giving  some  a  cursory  treatment.  The  book  contains 
no  Central  American  Marxists  which  would  have  greatly  enriched  the  book 
since  this  region  of  Latin  America  is  very  little  understood.  One  could  then 
have  obtained  an  indication  of  which  Central  American  thinkers  have  influ- 
enced the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  and  the  popular  struggles  in  the  rest  of 
the  region.  This  leaves  this  aspect  of  the  Latin  American  Marxist  tradition 
open  for  further  study  and  research. 

I  would  recommend  this  book  to  any  individual  who  has  a  desire  to  know 
what  Latin  Americans  are  really  thinking,  those  who  are  willing  to  go 
beyond  the  daily  newspaper  or  news  program.  This  type  of  book  has  been 
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needed  for  a  long  time  in  order  to  clear  up  many  misconceptions  which  peo- 
ple have  about  Marxism  and  its  influence  in  Latin  America.  It  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  rich  and  varied  thought  of  Latin  American  Marxists.  Latin 
America  has  its  own  fecund  tradition  which  should  be  incorporated  and  stud- 
ied by  Marxists  from  other  countries.  The  author's  style  is  clear  and  extreme- 
ly readable.  The  author  leaves  one  with  the  desire  to  read  the  works  of  these 
thinkers.  The  individuals  who  read  this  book  from  cover  to  cover  can  then 
decide  for  themselves  whether  Marxism  in  the  twentieth  century  has  been 
adopted  or  adapted  to  Latin  America's  reality  by  intellectuals  of  the  region. 

Carlos  Perez 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

^Hispanic  American  Historical  Review  65:3  (August  1985):  607-609. 
^Hispanic  American  Historical  Review  66:2  (May  1986):  447-448. 


Antonio  Rios-Bustamante  and  Pedro  Castillo.  An  Illustrated  History  of  Mex- 
ican Los  Angeles,  1781-1985.  Los  Angeles:  Chicano  Studies  Research 
Center,  University  of  California,  1986.  xi  +  196  pp.  Maps,  illustrations, 
photographs,  table,  bibliography,  and  notes.  $15.00  (paper). 

One  of  the  most  attractive  works  yet  to  appear  in  Chicano  history.  An  Illus- 
trated History  of  Mexican  Los  Angeles,  is  a  popular  account  of  the  past  two 
centuries  of  Mexican  life  in  the  city  of  Angels.  It  has  two  independent  tiers, 
the  first,  written  history,  the  second,  illustrations. 

The  written  history  is  a  popular  account  of  Mexican  life  in  the  city  and 
region  since  early  European  exploration.  Its  chapters  cover  the  indigenous 
peoples,  early  contacts,  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  periods,  the  late  nine- 
teenth century,  and  three  periods  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  work  is 
accessible  to  readers  not  familiar  with  Chicano  studies  literature  and  would 
serve  well  in  introductory  college  level  courses.  Based  mostly  on  secondary 
sources,  it  is  scholarly,  well  written  and  easy  to  follow. 

The  sections  covering  the  history  of  Los  Angeles  prior  to  the  United  States 
invasion  offer  a  Chicano  interpretation  of  a  literature  until  recently  dominat- 
ed by  Anglo-American  viewpoints.  First,  its  consciously  Mexican  focus 
makes  it  somewhat  unusual  in  the  context  of  English-language  accounts  of 
the  period.  Second,  the  authors  emphasize  mestizaje,  or  the  mixing  of  Euro- 
pean, Mexican  and  indigenous  roots.  Third,  the  authors  challenge  still  popu- 
lar stereotypes  about  class  backgrounds  of  early  Los  Angeles  Mexicans ,  who 
were  neither  gracious  Spanish  noblemen  nor  lazy  peones.  They  were  mostly 
poor,  hard  working  farmers,  and  their  lives  changed  rapidly  between  the 
founding  of  the  pueblo  and  the  United  States  invasion.  Fourth,  the  authors 
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challenge  the  myth  of  peaceful  acceptance  of  the  United  States  during  the 
1846  -  1847  invasion.  They  detail  the  widespread  resistance  of  the  poorly 
armed  population ,  without  the  support  of  its  own  upper  class ,  to  the  invaders 
from  the  East.  In  sum,  it  is  a  concise  synthesis  of  the  recent  revisionist 
Chicano  scholarship. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  period  has  several  topics  which  are  more 
original.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  Chicano  studies  scholars  are  the  ac- 
counts of  local  newspapers,  their  growth  and  change.  They  offer  ample  detail 
on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Mexican  press  in  Los  Angeles  from  the 
late-nineteenth  to  the  mid-twentieth  centuries.  The  authors'  accounts  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  specific  newspapers,  the  activities  of  United  States-  and 
Mexican-bom  editors  and  their  assessments  of  conditions  in  their  city  em- 
phasize the  increasing  diversity  of  the  Mexican  population  itself.  Their  argu- 
ment that  the  increase  in  newspaper  circulation  in  the  late-nineteenth  century 
reflects  a  rise  in  literacy,  however,  is  not  convincing.  In  the  late-  nineteenth 
century  Mexicans  throughout  the  Southwest  experienced  a  declining  rate  of 
literacy.  A  more  likely  explanation  for  greater  newspaper  circulation  is  the 
combination  of  greater  availability  of  printing  presses,  better  communica- 
tions and  the  growth  of  a  sufficiently  large  segment  of  the  Mexican  urban 
population  to  support  Mexican  editors. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  the  authors'  discussion  of  the  post- 1850 
period  deals  with  the  formation  and  elaboration  of  social,  cultural  and  politi- 
cal organizations  within  the  city.  The  nature  of  these  organizations  at  any 
given  time  reflected  the  social  structure  and  political  goals  of  the  members. 
The  authors'  portrayals  further  suggest  constant  cultural  change  and  diversi- 
ty within  the  Mexican  population  of  the  city.  It  provides  compelling  evi- 
dence of  the  various  ways  in  which  Mexicans  countered  the  effects  of 
political,  social  and  cultural  isolation  and  repression  by  the  Anglo  majority. 

The  second  level  of  the  monograph  is  visual.  The  book  is  interspersed 
with  more  than  one  hundred  illustrations,  including  maps,  sketches,  dia- 
grams, drawings  and  photographs  dating  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present.  The  original  copies  of  most  of  them  belong  to  research  collections 
in  California,  notably  the  Bancroft  Library,  the  Huntington  Library,  the  Nat- 
ural History  Museum  of  Los  Angeles  County,  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li- 
brary, the  UCLA  Research  Library,  the  California  State  Library,  the 
California  Historical  Society,  the  Los  Angeles  Housing  Commission,  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Planning  Commission,  and  several  personal  collections. 
This  marvelous  collection  of  primary  sources  is  a  major  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  largest  Mexican  community  in  the  United  States.  The  illustra- 
tions are  beautifully  framed  and  edited,  and  offer  convincing  support  to  the 
opinion  that  a  picture  can  be  worth  countless  words. 

Dennis  Nodin  Valdes 
University  of  Minnesota,  Twin  Cities 
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Mark  G.  Toulouse.  The  Transformation  of  John  Foster  Dulles:  From  Prophet 
of  Realism  to  Priest  of  Nationalism.  Macon,  Georgia:  Mercer  University 
Press,  1985.  xiii  +  278  pp.  Photographs,  bibliography,  and  index. 
$24.95  (cloth). 

The  fact  that  Mark  G.  Toulouse,  a  church  historian,  is  writing  about  John 
Foster  Dulles,  one  of  the  principal  architects  of  America's  early  Cold  War 
foreign  policy,  underscores  both  the  nature  and  the  importance  of  this  book. 
Toulouse,  by  looking  at  Dulles's  religious  thought,  attempts  to  better  under- 
stand the  post- 1945  shift  in  Dulles's  attitude  toward  international  affairs;  the 
shift  that  led  him  to  become  America's  "complete"  cold  warrior.  Since  the 
main  components  of  Dulles's  religious  thought  are  fairly  typical  of  the  Amer- 
ican Protestant  tradition,  Toulouse  has  made  an  important  and  specific  con- 
nection between  a  facet  of  American  culture  and  United  States  foreign 
policy.  It  is  the  sort  of  study  that  could  help  to  break  the  logjam  that  Ameri- 
can Cold  War  historiography  has  become. 

Toulouse  specifically  addresses  earlier  studies  such  as  Townsend 
Hoopes's  The  Devil  and  John  Foster  Dulles  (Boston,  1973),  which  were 
often,  in  Toulouse's  words,  "guilty  of  interpreting  the  earlier  years  of 
Dulles's  life  in  light  of  the  later  years"  (p.  117).  Toulouse  argues  that  there 
were  in  fact  two  Dulleses,  the  pre-1945  "prophet  of  realism"  and  the  post- 
1945  "preist  of  nationalism,"  who  can  best  be  distinguished  in  Dulles's  reli- 
gious-international thinking. 

Perhaps  the  best  definition  of  Toulouse's  term,  "prophet  of  realism,"  was 
made  by  Dulles's  contemporary  and  sometimes  colleague,  Reinhold 
Neibuhr.  According  to  the  author,  Neibuhr  felt  that 

the  task  of  the  Christian  involved  the  criticism  of  present  events 
in  light  of  the  perspective  gained  through  the  Christian  vision 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.... [He]  "must  have  some  perspective 
which  lifts  him  above  the  prejudices  of  his  time"  (p.  88). 

For  Toulouse,  evidence  of  Dulles's  qualifications  as  an  examplar  of  this 
sort  of  realism  is  abundant.  In  1939,  for  example,  Dulles  had  written  against 
"nonrecognition  by  one  state  of  a  de  facto  situation  in  another  state";  since 
no  nation's  conduct  was  above  reproach,  moral  indignation  of  this  sort 
served,  in  Dulles's  mind,  only  to  aggravate  international  tensions  rather  than 
ameliorate  them  (p.  99).  Prophetic  realism  also  lay  behind  Dulles's  acquies- 
cence to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  for  a  postwar  international  organization: 
"he  urged  acceptance  of  realistic  steps  toward  his  goal  even  though  they  fell 
far  short  of  what  a  prophetic  understanding  of  the  Kingdom  might  demand" 
(p.  89). 

The  keystone  of  both  the  "early"  and  "late"  Dulles  philosophies  was  the 
concept  of  "moral  law"  and  how  it  related  to  America's  role  in  the  world. 
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In  1942,  during  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  a  Just  and  Du- 
rable Peace,  Dulles  asserted  that  "  'moral  law,  no  less  than  physical  law, 
undergirds  our  world' "  (p.  89).  It  "originated  with  God  and  its  aim  is  the 
universal  'brotherhood  of  man';  invoking  it  served  the  purpose  of  revealing 
the  differences  between  'what  is'  and  the  'what  ought  to  be'  of  international 
policy"  (p.  90).  The  most  important  point  prior  to  1945  was  that,  in  Dulles's 
view,  no  nation  was  its  representative.  Every  nation,  including  the  United 
States,  fell  "short  of  recognizing  and  incorporating  the  moral  law  into  its 
foreign  policy"  (p.  89). 

It  is  the  way  in  which  Dulles,  after  1945,  begins  to  associate  the  United 
States  with  this  supposedly  universal  and,  in  Toulouse's  view,  realistic  com- 
ponent of  international  relations  that  forms  the  core  of  Dulles's 
transformation  into  a  "priest  of  nationalism."  Part  of  the  shift  was  due  to 
Soviet  actions  at  international  conferences  from  1945  on.  For  instance, 
Dulles  attended  both  the  London  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  in  1945  and 
the  first  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  1946.  The  fer- 
vency and  seeming  intolerance  of  Soviet  behavior  at  these  meetings  led 
Dulles  to  suggest  that  it  was  time  to  begin  "  'facing  up  to  the  Russian  prob- 
lem' "  (p.  170).  Dulles's  animosity  toward  and  intolerance  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion further  increased  over  the  Russian  use  of  the  veto  power  in  the  Security 
Council  as  well  as  over  Soviet  ruthlessness  in  Eastern  Europe. 

But  Toulouse  argues  finally  that  it  was  Dulles's  growing  understanding  of 
Soviet  ideology,  especially  its  antireligious  element,  that  transformed  him: 

he  came  to  view  Soviet  attacks  on  religion  as  direct  attacks  on 
the  moral  law.  Conversely,  since  the  United  States  defended 
religious  expression  and  religious  freedom,  he  came  to  under- 
stand American  policy  as  a  defense  of  the  moral  law  (p.  253). 

By  1952,  Toulouse  asserts,  Dulles  had  in  fact  come  to  identify  the  moral  law 
with  American  policy.  He  had  become  the  "priest"  of  American  moralistic 
nationalism. 

The  problem  is  that  if  the  primary  catalyst  of  Dulles's  transformation  was 
his  growing  realization  and  understanding  of  Soviet  ideology  and  its  possible 
implications,  then  the  reader  comes  away  feeling  that  Dulles  was  less  the 
open-minded  realist  prior  to  1945  than  simply  narrow-minded  and  naive. 
Dulles  appears  open-minded  only  so  long  as  the  promise  of  compromise  lay 
within  certain  acceptable  moral  boundaries  he  and  many  Americans  viewed 
as  valid.  When  compromise  strayed  outside  of  those  limits,  he  became  rather 
rigid.  One  wonders  if  his  hardline  would  have  developed  sooner  had  he  been 
better  informed  earlier  on. 

Further,  Toulouse's  application  of  the  term  "realism"  may  itself  be  cultur- 
ally limited.  The  notion  of  compromise  through  negotiation  that  Dulles  ad- 
hered to  is  quintessentially  western,  though  not  specifically  religious.  It 
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implies  that  there  is  a  consensus  or  solution  out  there  somewhere  that  has 
only  to  be  discovered  if  the  concerned  parties  are  willing  to  discuss  and  de- 
bate long  enough.  Indeed,  this  was  a  basic  tenet  of  classical  liberalism,  i.e. , 
of  western  political  theory.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  hope  in  negotia- 
tion, but  rather  that  the  necessary  compromise  may  require  more  than  is 
comfortable  for  western  sensibilities.  DuUes's  seeming  change  may  have 
been  less  a  transformation  of  religious  thought  than  a  head-on  collision  with 
cultural  barriers. 

If  in  the  final  assessment  this  book  does  not  refute  those  historians  who 
have  viewed  the  early  Dulles  through  the  lens  of  the  later — if  his  early  open- 
mindedness  existed  only  in  the  absence  of  the  cultural  opposition  he  would 
face  as  an  actual  policy  maker — Mark  Toulouse  has  still  made  an  important 
contribution.  He  has  shown  that  DuUes's  religious  thought  did  have  an  im- 
pact on  his  views  on  international  relations  and  thus  on  his  policy  making. 
Toulouse  has  demonstrated  how  at  least  one  strain  of  American  thought,  as 
it  was  manifest  in  this  important  historical  figure,  interpreted  and  reacted  to 
events  in  this  era  and  so  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  Cold  War. 

Mark  L.  Kleinman 
University  of  California,  Lx)s  Angeles 


Ivo  Petricioli.  St.  Simeon's  Shrine  in  Zadar.  (Skrinja  sveta  Simuna  u  Zadru). 
Zagreb,  Yugoslavia:  Associated  Publishers,  Nikolina  Jovanovic,  trans. 
32  pp.  Photographs,  appendix,  and  bibliography. 

The  Monumenta  Artis  Croatiae  series  put  out  by  Associated  Publishers 
of  Yugoslavia  has  announced  its  third  volume  St.  Simeon's  Shrine  in  Zadar 
by  Ivo  Petricioli,  a  study  of  one  of  the  most  unusual  art  treasures  in  the  city, 
a  topic  that  should  demand  the  attention  of  historians  and  art  historians  alike. 
Petricioli  has  successfully  solved  the  major  iconographical  and  chronologi- 
cal problems  of  the  unique  fourteenth  century  gilded  silver  chest  which  holds 
a  mummified  body  said  to  be  that  of  the  prophet  Simeon  who  held  the  Christ 
child  in  his  arms  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  who  allegedly  became  a 
patron  saint  of  Zadar  during  its  period  of  economic  and  cultural  flourishing 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Petricioli  explains  the  origins  of  the  work  using  archival 
documents,  provides  the  contract  commissioning  the  sarcophagus  to  be  built 
and  elucidates  on  the  artistic  achievements  of  its  craftsman,  Franjo  of  Milan, 
within  the  context  of  Trecento  European  art. 

In  establishing  Franjo  as  a  first-rate  craftsman  and  draftsman  and  in  verify- 
ing the  unity  and  quality  of  the  composition  Petricioli  departs  from  five  cen- 
turies of  historiography  which  had  either  obscured  the  chest's  origins  or 
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underestimated  its  artistic  merits.  Though  nineteenth  century  art  historians 
had  recognized  the  sarcophagus  as  a  work  of  art  which  derived  its  theme 
panel  "The  Presentation  in  the  Temple"  from  Giotto's  fresco  in  the 
Scrovegni  Chapel  in  Padua,  Petricioli  is  the  first,  by  a  careful  explication 
of  each  panel,  to  acknowledge  Franjo's  skills  as  a  draftsman  and  to  appreciate 
how  he  applied  knowledge  of  the  most  advanced  achievements  in  Italian 
painting  to  figural  compositions,  thus  introducing  new  elements  into  Dalma- 
tian art. 

Fourteenth  century  Dalmatian  painting  followed  the  Byzantine  style  of 
Paolo  Veneziano.  Trecento  painters,  especially  Giotto's  school,  tried  to  cre- 
ate an  illusion  of  space  in  a  way  wholly  different  from  what  is  found  in  Byz- 
antine and  Romanesque  painting.  Franjo  attempted  to  solve  the  problems  of 
perspective  in  a  way  similar  to  the  Giottoesque  manner.  The  Italian 
goldsmith  portrayed  realistic  details  in  facial  expression,  differentiation  of 
dress  between  noblemen  and  plebeians  and  other  physical  features  of  indi- 
vidual figures  in  an  approach  characteristic  of  Giotto  and  his  followers.  The 
precise  lines  of  the  head  and  hands  make  the  saint's  reclining  figure  on  the 
front  side  of  the  chest's  roof  one  of  the  best  reliquaries  in  the  city. 

Petricioli  breaks  from  previously  neutral  evaluations  of  the  Renaissance 
interior  reliefs  by  Toma  Martinov  when  he  estimates  them  as  better  than  aver- 
age draftsmanship  for  Dalmatia,  though,  not  in  advance  of  Dalmatian  Ren- 
aissance painting.  The  author  however  does  not  need  to  expand  upon  the 
scholarship  about  the  reconstruction  of  the  orthorhombic-shaped  chest  in  the 
seventeenth  century  nor  on  the  votive  gifts  that  have  been  placed  in  it  over 
the  centuries  because  these  themes  have  been  exhausted. 

While  Petricioli  advances  our  understanding  of  the  artistic  value  of  St. 
Simeon's  shrine,  his  interpretation  of  the  political  and  social  background  of 
Zadar  prior  to  the  chest's  construction  distorts  the  reasons  for  its  execution. 
His  discussion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Kotromanic  of  Hungary  and  her  motives 
for  requesting  the  work  is  necessarily  speculative,  but  he  buries  the  most 
plausible  explanations  in  the  iconographical  explication  of  the  panels.  The 
bulk  of  the  original  scholarship  (about  which  the  dust  jacket  boasts)  that  re- 
veals the  origins  of  the  shrine  focuses  on  a  chronology  of  events  surrounding 
the  commissioning  of  the  chest  and  a  biography  of  the  goldsmith,  Franjo. 

The  author  extrapolates  from  the  historiographical  tradition  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  saint,  his  assertion  that  Simeon  had  become  popular  in  Zadar 
at  a  time  when  the  city  was  entering  its  most  prosperous  period  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  keeping  with  its  growing  economic  independence  Zadar  sought  to 
rival  Venice  for  control  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Simeon 
in  some  way  represented  this  drive,  in  part,  because  Venice  also  claimed  to 
possess  the  saint's  body  and  patronage.  A  thirteenth  century  Dalmatian  leg- 
end alleges  that  a  Venetian  nobleman  traveling  to  Venice  from  Palestine  was 
forced  by  a  storm  to  stop  in  Zadar,  and,  by  a  series  of  accidents,  the  city 
came  to  own  the  relic. 
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Yet  other  scholars,  notably  Giuseppe  Praga,  fifty  years  ago,  had  wondered 
about  how  little  the  populace  in  Zadar  revered  Simeon  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  This  forces  the  question  of  why  in  1377  Elizabeth  felt  compelled 
to  have  built  a  sarcophagus  to  care  for  the  neglected  body  of  this  particular 
saint,  when  the  shrines  of  the  more  important  patron  saints,  Anastasia  and 
Chrysogonus,  needed  repair? 

Some  historians  have  tried  to  fmd  reasons  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  action 
in  the  tumultous  political  events  occurring  in  Zadar  at  the  time.  While  the 
Hungarian-Croatian  king,  Louis  of  Anjou,  Elizabeth's  husband,  wished  to 
consolidate  his  influence  in  Dalmatia  and  tie  it  to  his  south  Italian  domain, 
his  treaty  with  Venice  in  1358  freed  Dalmatia  from  Venetian  rule  and  left 
Lx)uis  the  support  of  the  nobles  and  Archbishop  of  Zadar  who  backed  his 
alliance  with  Florence  and  Genoa,  thus  antagonizing  the  Pope.  In  retaliation, 
the  papal  ally  in  Zadar,  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Chrysogonus 
condemned  the  Florentines  living  in  the  city  and  threatened  to  organize  a 
rebellion  of  craftsmen,  merchants,  and  citizens  against  the  king.  Petricioli 
argues  that  the  queen  possibly  ordered  the  construction  of  the  chest  to  honor 
a  popular  saint  in  order  to  mitigate  a  potential  uprising  against  her  husband. 

Zadar  could  not  compete  equally  with  Venice  for  power  in  the  Adriatic. 
If  anything,  the  saint  could  have  been  a  symbol  of  independence  from  Venice 
after  1358,  but  nothing  verifies  Simeon's  popularity  in  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry. Without  differentiating  her  political  from  her  personal  mission,  Praga 
had  postulated  that  the  queen  tried  to  mystify  the  population  by  enshrining 
her  favorite  saint. 

If  the  historical  events  do  not  provide  a  clear  insight  into  the  queen's 
motives  perhaps  the  panels  on  the  chest  suggest  them,  an  interpretation  to 
which  Petricioli  alludes  but  does  not  explore.  One  panel  shows  Elizabeth 
stealing  a  finger  from  one  of  the  saint's  hands.  She  could  have  been  seeking 
an  amulet  to  help  her  conceive  a  male  child  since  she  had  not  produced  an 
heir  to  the  throne.  Simeon's  hands  after  all  had  held  the  Christ  child.  Another 
panel  shows  the  saint  blessing  the  queen's  father,  Stephan  Kotromanic,  Ban 
of  Bosnia,  on  his  deathbed,  probably  to  prove  his  Catholic  piety  against 
attacks  that  he  protected  heretical  Bogomils,  an  accusation  traditionally  lev- 
eled at  the  leaders  of  that  country.  Both  weighty  concerns  could  have  kindled 
the  queen's  personal  devotion  to  the  saint. 

Ironically,  Simeon's  body  was  not  placed  in  the  chest  until  nearly  two 
hundred  years  after  its  construction  in  1571,  which  supports  Petricioli's  ob- 
servation that  the  art  treasure  outstrips  the  relic  in  importance.  The  social 
and  political  significance  of  both  the  sarcophagus  and  St.  Simeon's  body, 
however,  remains  a  puzzle  for  historians. 

Joan  Dusa 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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John  Desmond  Clark  and  Steven  A.  Brandt,  eds.  From  Hunters  to  Farmers: 
The  Causes  and  Consequences  of  Food  Production  in  Africa.  Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press,  1985.  xi  +  433  pp.  Maps,  illustrations, 
bibliography,  and  index.  $55.00  (cloth). 

The  papers  brought  together  in  this  volume  were  originally  written  for  a 
conference  held  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  November,  1978.  The  thirty- 
odd  papers  presented  here  had  the  common  focus  of  considering  the  causes 
and  implications  of  the  transition  to  food  production  in  Africa.  This  same 
theme  is  covered  in  the  present  volume  edited  by  John  Desmond  Clark,  a 
founding  father  of  African  archaeology,  and  Steven  Brandt,  a  student  under 
Clark  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  They  have  done  a  fine  job 
of  constructing  a  wide  ranging  and  aesthetically  pleasing  book  which  makes 
a  sincere  attempt  at  covering  the  entire  continent  of  Africa.  However,  imme- 
diately noticeable  is  the  unexplained  and  total  absence  of  contributions  from 
sub-saharan  African  scholars,  particularly  in  light  of  the  six  years  spent  in 
preparing  the  book  for  publication.  In  approaching  the  many  complex  ques- 
tions raised  in  any  attempt  at  explaining  and  analyzing  the  transition  to  food 
production  in  Africa,  Clark  and  Brandt  have  divided  the  book  into  three  main 
sections.  The  first  one  is  on  general  perspectives  and  includes  contributions 
of  a  historical  linguistic  and  paleoecological  bent.  The  second  section  is  con- 
cerned with  regional  paleoenvirontments  and  adaptations.  A  third  section 
covers  modem  subsistence  strategies  in  southern  Africa  in  the  hopes  of  pro- 
viding a  store  of  comparative  data  from  which  the  details  of  earlier  transitions 
to  food  production  might  be  elucidated. 

Following  this  third  section  is  an  epilogue  in  which  Nancy  Howell  consid- 
ers the  effects  of  population  on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  addition 
of  food  production  to  the  wider  store  of  subsistence  strategies  practiced 
throughout  African  history.  Although  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  this  arti- 
cle confronts  a  part  of  the  problem  which  underlays  virtually  all  other 
contributions:  paleodemography.  Howell  is  a  trained  demographer  who  has 
worked  extensively  on  San  population  dynamics  in  the  Dobe  area  around  the 
Namibia-Botswana  border.  In  her  essay  she  elucidates  the  future  prospects 
for  understanding  the  causes  of  population  growth  and  its  effects  on  the  dy- 
namic process  of  the  transition  to  food  production  in  early  times.  Howell  dis- 
cusses the  two  most  common  models  used  to  explain  the  links  between  popu- 
lation and  food  production.  The  first  is  what  she  calls  the  Hobbesian  view 
in  which  "some  monolithic  genius  thinks  to  try  domestication  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  suddenly  life  is  easier"  (p.  352).  The  second  view,  a  polar 
opposite  of  the  first,  sees  population  growth  as  a  cause  and  not,  at  first,  a 
consequence  of  food  production.  While  Howell  makes  light  of  Hobbes,  she 
herself  falls  squarely  into  the  Enlightenment  tradition  when  she  argues,  for 
example,  that  we  need  not  know  the  details  of  prehistoric  mortality  if  we 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  causal  links  between  variables  impinging 
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on  mortality.  It  is  only  necessary  to  delimit  age-specific  mortality  rates  and 
their  responses  to  changes  in  diet.  This  can  be  done,  Howell  notes,  by  study- 
ing aging  mechanisms  in  modem  populations  as  well  as  the  process  of  genet- 
ic repair.  Additionally,  the  study  of  skeletal  aging  in  modem  populations  can 
produce  a  comparative  basis  for  understanding  that  process  in  prehistoric 
skeletons. 

Howell's  optimistic  attitude  toward  these  potential  contributions  is  tem- 
pered by  her  awareness  that  human  population  change  is  determined,  in  part, 
by  factors  which  are  not  always  easy  to  recognize  in  the  archaeological  re- 
cord. Such  factors  include  diet  (and,  I  would  add,  personal  preference  for 
certain  foods),  health,  division  of  labor,  and  environmental  change. 
Howell's  sensitive  treatment  of  this  complex  problem  makes  her  article  bet- 
ter placed  in  the  first  section. 

It  is  in  this  first  section  that  the  reader  is  armed  with  the  methodological 
and  theoretical  tools  necessary  for  estimating  the  value  of  the  subsequent 
contributions.  In  Ann  Stahl's  survey  of  the  historiography  relating  to  the 
broad  question  which  the  volume  faces,  she  correctly  argues  for  a  general 
reorientation  of  scholarly  attention  toward  the  "processes  involved  in  the 
transition  in  the  African  continent  from  hunting  and  gathering  to  agriculture" 
(p.  21).  She  wants  to  move  away  from  the  usual  concem  with  the  origins 
and  spread  of  agro-pastoral  adaptations  since  such  concems  imply,  a  priori, 
an  essentially  diffusionary  model.  Her  exhortation  is  well  taken,  yet  she  fails 
to  consider  that  such  a  processual  approach  will  necessarily  involve  an  at- 
tempt at  reconstmcting  and  analyzing  changes  in  social  relations  of  produc- 
tion as  well  as  in  technological  and  ecological  parameters.  Most  contributors 
recognize  this  necessity.  However,  few  actually  elucidate  any  theoretical  ap- 
proaches which  might  help  us  to  understand  the  complex  interaction  of  social 
structure,  division  of  labor,  and  ownership  and  division  of  ecological 
knowledge  which  is  cmcial  for  determining  why  and  how  subsistence  strate- 
gies change  at  all.  This  'complex'  of  factors,  often  invisible  in  the  archaeo- 
logical record,  is  approachable  by  other  means.  And,  it  is  vital  that  it  be  de- 
veloped if  we  are  to  generate  answers  which  are  relevant  to  modem  African 
problems. 

In  respect  of  these  questions,  the  disciplines  of  ethnoarchaeology  and 
historical  linguistics  proved  important  sources  of  data  which  can  be  added 
to  those  of  paleoenvironmental  and  material  archaeological  studies  to  con- 
struct a  well-rounded  and  multifaceted  understanding  of  the  human  and  bio- 
physical factors  involved  in  the  transition  to  food  production  in  Africa  or, 
for  that  matter,  anywhere  else.  The  historical  linguistic  contribution  present- 
ed by  Christopher  Ehret  surveys  virtually  all  of  Africa's  four  language 
groups.  In  his  presentation  of  reconstructed  roots  for  sheep  raising  in 
Khoikhoi  society  (in  southem  Africa),  Ehret  suggests  the  kind  of  detailed 
hypothesis  constructible  from  linguistic  evidence.  These  roots  ("ram," 
"milk  ewe,"  and  "cow"),  which  have  an  apparent  central  Sudanic  proveni- 
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ence,  suggest  the  beginnings  of  a  linguistic  taxonomy  for  sheep-breeding 
which  itself  implies  the  actual  raising  of — not  just  casual  acquaintance  with 
— sheep.  A  further  set  of  loans  related  to  grain-growing  suggest  that  the 
speakers  of  proto-Khoikhoi  knew  of  such  a  subsistence  strategy  from  con- 
tacts with  cultivators  rather  than  that  they  practiced  grain-raising  themselves. 
Ehret  recognizes  that  no  archaeological  evidence  yet  exists  to  substantiate 
his  claim  of  a  central  Sudanic  source  for  Khoikhoi  pastoralism.  However, 
his  scenario  is  one  which  should  be  testable  once  a  detailed  understanding 
of  Sudanic  archaeological  material  culture  is  advanced  to  the  level  of  that 
for  southern  Africa.  The  work  of  the  British  Institute  in  Eastern  Africa,  and 
the  application  of  techniques  such  as  attribute  analysis,  should  make  it  possi- 
ble to  recognize  links,  if  any  exist,  between  southern  African  material  cultur- 
al traditions  and  artifacts  retrieved  from  the  southern  Sudan. 

If  Ehret's  work  is  hopeful  about  its  contributions  to  understanding  a 
problem  which  has  been  traditionally  approached  from  the  perspective  of  ar- 
chaeology, Daniel  Livingstone's  essay  on  paleoecology  is  very  pessimistic. 
He  presents  a  summary  of  the  rather  sparse  results,  to  date,  of  plant 
macrofossil  studies  which  bear  directly  on  evidence  for  food  production.  He 
feels  that  out  of  the  forty-three  entries  on  Jack  Harlan's  list  of  indigenous 
African  cultigens,  only  three  will  likely  be  identified  with  certainty — the  ba- 
obab tree,  the  bottle  gourd,  and  the  bambara  groundnut.  In  an  attempt  to  res- 
cue his  article  from  sounding  utterly  hopeless,  Livingstone  mentions  briefly 
the  possibility  of  utilizing  palynological  data  for  reconstructing  vegetational 
change  and  thereby  gaining  a  conception  of  the  ecological  context  in  which 
food  producers  and  collectors  developed  (p.  25).  Livingstone  has  developed 
this  thesis  in  his  other  publications  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  pursued  in 
the  present  volume.  The  time  has  definitely  come  for  Africanists  to  begin 
integrating  the  variable  sources  which  shed  light  on  the  matter  of  social  and 
environmental  parameters  of  changes  in  subsistence  strategies. 

Several  articles  in  the  second  section  approach  this  task.  However,  the 
regional  coverage  of  this  section  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  spatial  and  tempo- 
ral continuity  of  African  food  producing  societies.  Four  of  the  ten  articles 
on  northern  Africa  are  concerned  with  Egypt.  There  are  only  three  articles 
each  on  western  and  southern  Africa.  Eastern  Africa,  including  Ethiopia  and 
the  Horn,  is  represented  by  seven  essays.  The  bias  toward  northern  and  east- 
em  Africa  relfects  the  disproportional  amount  of  research  carried  out  in 
those  parts  of  Africa.  However,  much  of  the  francophonic  literature  for  west- 
em  and  central  Africa  has  been  ignored.  Only  a  single  article  by  David 
Phillipson  discusses  the  central  African  area,  and  he  arbitrarily  makes  the 
Zaire  river  his  northern  border  (p.  272).  This  is  almost  unforgiveable  since 
that  region,  especially  its  northwestern  comer,  was  a  crucible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  distinctively  African  yam  and  oil  palm-based  agriculture  by 
speakers  of  the  proto-Bantu  branch  of  west  Africa's  Niger-Congo  language 
group.  The  archaeological  evidence  relevant  to  this  important  innovation  is 
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ably  summarized  elsewhere  by  Nicholas  David.  ^  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Phillipson  did  not  make  use  of  this  material  since  the  omission  leaves  his 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  Bantu-speaking  peoples'  expansion  eastward 
and  southward  from  the  modem  Nigeria-Cameroon  border  hanging  in  the 
air. 

The  problems  of  uneven  regional  coverage  in  western  Africa  are  largely 
ameliorated  by  the  provocative  and  truly  interdisciplinary  articles  by  Mer- 
rick Posnansky,  on  Ghana,  and  Thurstan  Shaw,  on  Nigeria.  These  essays 
address  the  criticism  already  levelled  against  Ann  Sthal's  article.  Both 
Posnansky  and  Shaw  use  the  available  paleoecological  data  in  concert  with 
an  imaginative  use  of  ethnoarchaeological  studies  to  argue  for  a  long  process 
of  indigenous  and  regionally  variable  development  of  urbanism  in  Nigeria 
and  the  transition  from  collection  to  production  of  food  in  the  areas  of  mod- 
em Togo  and  Ghana  associated  with  the  Kintampo  cultural  tradition.  In  dis- 
cussing the  continuity  between  modem  and  earlier  times,  Posnansky  utilizes 
oral  historical  sources  conceming  the  founders  of  Begho  (in  modem  Ghana) 
"who  are  said  to  have  emerged  from  a  hole  in  the  ground  within  a  grassy 
plain"  (p.  149).  Subsequent  archaeological  excavations  revealed  a  number 
of  sites  with  Kintampo  affiliations  in  the  Begho  area  and  also  uncovered 
man-made  holes  which  are  believed  to  have  been  used  as  cistems  (p.  149). 
This  kind  of  interdisciplinary  analysis  points  out  the  range  of  sources  avail- 
able to  the  researcher  who,  in  Ghana  (or  any  other  tropical  ecosystem),  has 
few  direct  remains  of  food  producing  activities  to  work  with.  The  addition 
of  in-depth  historical  linguistic  studies  focussed  on  reconstructing  roots  for 
tools,  trapping  activities,  and  desired  items  for  collection  should  yield  even 
more  detail  on  the  intemal  and  regional  development  of  subsistence 
strategies  as  well  as  identifying  any  extemal  influences  such  as  the  domesti- 
cation of  cereals  and  the  dwarf  cow. 

Of  the  several  articles  concerned  with  northem  Africa,  those  by  John 
Desmond  Clark  and  Ann  Stemler  stand  out  for  two  different  reasons.  First, 
Clark's  is  an  able  and  very  readable  account  of  the  archaeological  evidence 
for  the  Holocene  period  in  the  central  Sudan.  From  the  analysis  of  faunal 
assemblages,  Clark  suggests  a  seasonal  pattem  of  transhumance  for  societies 
practicing  a  mixture  of  fishing,  hunting,  and  wild  grass  collecting  in  the  sev- 
enth and  sixth  millenia  B.C.,  in  the  central  region  of  modem  Sudan.  His 
survey  includes  the  addition  of  ovicaprids  and  cattle  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  millenium,  and  the  use  of  barley,  wheat  and  legumes  by  populations 
inhabiting  the  lower  Nubian  area.  The  only  omission  is  that  of  integrating 
the  relevant  historical  linguistic  data  (available  in  Ehret's  chapter  in  this  same 
volume),  which  tends  to  support  Clark's  reconstruction. 

Stemler  provides  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  actual  process  of  cereal 
domestication  as  she  envisions  it,  with  special  reference  to  Sorghum  sp.  and 
Pennisetum  sp.  She  looks  at  the  role  of  human  intervention  in  gradually  alter- 
ing the  course  of  wild  grass  evolution  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  this 
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intervention  to  result  in  actual  domestication.  Stemler  maintains  that 
domestication  of  Sorghum  sp.  and  Pennisetum  sp.  most  likely  got  its  best 
start  away  from  centers  of  wild  grass  collection  since  societies  living  in  or 
near  centers  run  a  higher  chance  of  interrupting  the  domestication  process 
by  reverting  to  using  wild  grasses.  Stemler  goes  on  to  say  that  this  domesti- 
cation process  is  dependent  upon  the  reaping  of  whole  fruiting  cobs  and  car- 
rying it  to  a  storage  area  since  this  is  what  alters  the  selective  pressure  in 
favor  of  tightly  bunched  grain  heads  (pp.  1 19-120).  For  her,  the  crucial  varia- 
ble is  a  technological  one — the  presence  (or  absence)  of  a  tool  which  is 
efficient  enough  to  make  the  reaping  of  whole  fruiting  cobs  preferred  to  the 
easier,  but  not  selectively  different,  reaping-by-stripping  method.  She  won- 
ders if  such  a  tool  might  not  be  the  stone  "sickle-blades"  from  the  Maghreb 
and  Tunisia  (p.  130). 

By  arguing  that  tool  technology  is  the  crucial  variable  in  determining 
whether  or  not  "really  effective  agricultural  economies"  take  root  in  Africa, 
Stemler  raises  the  old  argument  that  iron  technology  and  agriculture  accom- 
panied each  other  through  central  and  southern  Africa  (pp.  130-131).  Al- 
though stated  as  a  working  hypothesis  in  Stemler's  article,  this  model  now 
appears  to  be  untenable  for  the  early  stages  on  this  spread.  Historical 
linguistic  evidence,  and  less  securely  understood  archaeological  data,  pre- 
sented elsewhere  by  Ehret,^  David, ^  and  Pierre  de  Maret  and  F.  Nsuka 
Nkutsi"*  demonstrates  the  knowledge  of  cultivation,  but  not  iron  technology, 
by  speakers  of  proto-Bantu  languages  during  precisely  that  period  of  their 
earliest  spread  into  the  forests  of  the  Zaire  basin  (ca.  2000  to  1000  B.C.). 
Furthermore,  Stemler  fails  to  consider  the  possibility  of  changes  in  the  social 
division  of  labor,  whereby  sahelian  societies  might  have  made  a  labor  inten- 
sive response,  in  addition  to  or  instead  of,  a  technologically  intensive  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  of  domesticating  sahelian  African  cereals.  Such  a 
consideration  would  recognize  the  factors  of  sexual  divisions  of  labor  and 
personal  taste  for  the  grain  contained  in  whole  fruiting  cobs  as  both 
impinging  upon  the  decision  as  to  which  kind  of  fruiting  cobs  to  reap  and 
how  to  reap  them. 

The  brevity  of  this  review  has  not  done  justice  to  the  breadth,  depth,  and 
erudition  of  the  overall  effort  which  Clark  and  Brandt  have  assembled.  How- 
ever, it  is  extremely  lamentable  that  the  studies  in  this  volume  do  not  make 
any  serious  attempt  to  produce  historical  knowledge  of  food  producing  strat- 
egies which  might  be  useful  to  modem  Africans  who  are  struggling  against 
a  general  decline  in  agro-pastoral  production  since  the  late  1960s.  While 
most  of  the  contributors  recognize  the  utility  of  studying  modem  subsistence 
strategies  for  understanding  their  genesis  and  evolution,  few  have  tumed  the 
question  around.  To  wit,  what  can  be  culled  from  the  myriad  data  on  the  tran- 
sition to  food  production  which  are  relevant  to  modem  efforts  at  agro- 
pastoral  development?  It  is  hoped  by  this  reviewer  that  subsequent  efforts 
in  the  same  vein  as  Clark  and  Brandt's  will  begin  to  address  this  question, 
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thereby  bringing  the  knowledge  they  produce  more  directly  into  the  arena 
of  utility. 

David  Lee  Schoenbrun 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

'Nicholas  David,  "Early  Bantu  Expansion  in  the  Context  of  Central  African 
Prehistory:  4000  -  1  B.C.,"  in  L.  Bouquiaux,  ed.,  L'Expansion  Bantoue. 
Vol.  n.  Paris:  Centre  National  de  Recherche  Scientifique,  1980,  pp.  609- 
647. 

^Christopher  Ehret,  "Linguistic  Inferences  about  Early  Bantu  History,"  in 
C.  Ehret  and  M.  Posnansky,  eds.,  The  Archaeological  and  Linguistic  Re- 
construction of  African  History.  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press, 
1982. 

^Nicholas  David,  "Prehistory  and  Historical  Linguistics  in  Central  Africa: 
Points  of  Contact,"  in  ibid.,  pp.  78-95. 

■^Pierre  de  Maret  and  F.  Nsuka  Nkutsi,  "History  of  Bantu  Metallurgy:  Some 
Linguistic  Aspects,"  History  of  Africa  4  (1977):  43-65.  But  earlier  the  same 
essay  appeared  in  Nyame  Akuma 
5(1974):  36-37. 


John  Huxtable  Elliott.  Richelieu  and  Olivares.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  1984.  viii  -I-  189  pp.  Abbreviations,  illustrations,  bibliog- 
raphy, notes  and  index. 

In  Richelieu  and  Olivares,  John  Huxtable  Elliott  presents  a  compact, 
succinct,  and  fascinating  comparison  of  the  two  rival  statesmen,  Phillippe 
de  Champaigne,  Cardinal  Richelieu  (1585-1642)  and  Diego  de  Velasquez, 
Count-Duke  Olivares  (1587-1645).  Elliott's  book  is  a  perceptive  and  reveal- 
ing analysis  of  two  contemporaries,  one  well  studied  by  historians  and  the 
other  unjustifiably  neglected.  Images  of  Richelieu,  the  successful  minister 
who  navigated  France  during  its  ascent  to  power,  and  Olivares,  the  failure 
of  a  minister  who  presided  over  Spain's  decline,  have  been  perpetuated  by 
historiography.  The  need  to  reassess  this  historiographical  imbalance 
motivated  Elliott  to  write.  The  comparison  of  Richelieu  and  Olivares  is  not 
intended  so  much  to  redeem  Olivares  from  defeat,  but  to  portray  a  more  com- 
plete reality  of  Spain  and  its  leading  minister  during  the  first  decades  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  into  the  Thirty  Years  War.  It  also  attempts  to  provide 
a  different  background  from  which  to  understand  Richelieu. 

The  results  of  abundant,  recent  research  conducted  on  Richelieu  and 
France  during  the  early  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  surface  frequent- 
ly in  Elliott's  book.  His  footnotes  cite  new  publications  such  as  those  by  Wil- 
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liam  Church,  Richard  Bonney,  Robin  Briggs,  Pierre  Chevallier,  and  Marc 
Fumaroli  to  cite  a  few,  as  well  as  older  studies  by  scholars  like  Maximin 
Deloche,  Carl  Burckhardt,  and  Roland  Mousnier.  Similarly,  studies  which 
examine  various  aspects  of  Spanish  policy  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  have  been  absorbed  by  the  author  who  credits  Michel  Deveze, 
R  J.  Brightwell,  Manuel  Fernandez  Alvarez,  and  J.  A.  Femandez- 
Santamaria,  among  many  others.  The  Count-Duke  Olivares,  unlike  his 
French  rival ,  has  not  been  the  subject  of  many  biographies  with  the  exception 
of  one  which  is  a  psychological  analysis  by  Gregorio  Maranon  (1936,  re- 
vised 1951).  Elliott  plans  to  fill  the  void  with  a  biography. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  Richelieu  and  Olivares,  consequently,  is 
the  author's  revelation  of  the  hitherto  little  understood  character  of  Olivares, 
the  man  who  was  matched  by  fate — and  by  Elliott — against  Richelieu. 
Elliott's  research  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  men  shared  many 
qualities  and  experiences  in  common,  both  contemporaries  being  intimately 
part  of  their  epoch.  Each  man  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  employed  in  the 
state  bureaucracy.  Each  received  an  ecclesiastical  education,  although 
Olivares  never  became  a  cleric,  and  each  was  a  cultivated  patron  of  literature 
and  art,  actively  amassing  an  outstanding  personal  library  and  directing  ar- 
chitectural projects. 

The  parallel  of  their  personal  lives  extended  to  their  political  careers  and 
even  to  their  personal  philosophies.  Each  was  driven  to  rank  and  power  by 
a  tenacious,  ambitious  personality.  The  coincidence  of  their  advance  to  their 
respective  positions  of  first  minister  was  surprisingly  close.  Each  had  to  over- 
come accusations  of  manipulating  or  usurping  royal  power  as  had  preceding 
favorites:  Concini,  Luynes,  Lerma,  and  Uceda.  Furthermore,  each 
responded  to  self-imposed  demands  of  inexhaustible  service  and  unques- 
tionable loyalty  to  his  monarch.  The  philosophy  of  each  maintained  the  ex- 
istence of  fundamental  order  that  established  the  king  as  absolute  authority 
in  the  realm,  ordained  by  God  to  order  and  discipline  the  unruly  world.  Each 
minister  strove  to  make  his  king  an  effective  ruler,  a  ruler  of  great  reputation. 

The  crux  of  Elliott's  analysis  lies  in  his  investigation  of  how  the  two 
protagonists  dealt  with  the  problems  and  crises  that  faced  the  governments 
of  France  and  Spain.  Each  man  believed  in  the  supremacy  of  reason  to  re- 
solve disorder  and  conflict,  yet  prudence  and  necessity  required  each  to  be 
pragmatist.  Elliott  discovers  the  real  differences  of  character  between 
Richelieu  and  Olivares  in  the  flexible  remedies  to  which  both  resorted. 

When  Philip  IV  came  to  the  throne  in  1621,  Olivares  was  not  alone  in 
thinking  that  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  decline,  internationally  as  well  as  domes- 
tically. The  treasury  was  in  a  precarious  state  and  Olivares  believed  the 
Spaniards,  themselves,  were  in  need  of  moral  regeneration.  Olivares  set  out 
to  restore  Spain  to  its  former  glory  and,  during  the  1620s,  initiated  major 
policies.  The  first  measure  was  the  publication  of  the  Articles  of  Reforma- 
tion of  1623  which  attempted  to  regain  the  government's  role  as  guarantor 
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of  social  harmony.  Olivares  then  attacked  the  financial  structure,  reorganiz- 
ing the  tax  system  and  endeavoring  to  promote  economic  recovery, 
particularly  commerce,  which  was  to  follow  the  Dutch  model.  He  was  in- 
volved personally  in  the  successful  refinancing  of  the  state's  loans.  Further- 
more, he  strove  to  unify  the  dispersed  regions  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  He 
envisioned  a  Union  of  Arms,  based  upon  a  reconstructed  navy,  which  would 
protect  and  defend  members  of  the  scattered  empire.  Because  these  measures 
met  with  parliamentary  resistance  and  failed,  in  the  long  term,  Olivares  has 
been  condemned  for  his  impracticality  and  for  his  inability  to  judge  what 
reforms  could  be  effected. 

Richelieu,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  described  as  the  more  moderate 
reformer  and  the  more  astute  pragmatic.  Richelieu  seemed  to  have  a  greater 
innate  sense  of  the  extent  to  which  reorganization  could  be  carried.  Although 
the  difficulties  which  faced  the  French  monarchy  when  Richelieu  came  to 
the  council  of  Louis  XIII  in  1624 — religious  strife,  aristocratic  revolt,  prolif- 
eration of  venal  offices — were  different  from  those  facing  the  Spanish 
crown,  both  situations  required  a  reassertion  of  royal  authority  and  the  use 
of  similar  methods  to  implement  reform.  The  remedies  adopted  by  each  min- 
ister reflected  their  common  beliefs  and  many  reforms  were  similar  in  nature. 
Elliott  argues  further  that  Richelieu  even  borrowed  from  the  policies  of 
Olivares.  The  author  finds  Spanish  precedents  in  Richelieu's  means  of  form- 
ing and  maintaining  the  royal  army,  of  reorganizing  taxes,  and  of  prodding 
commercial  and  economic  recovery.  But,  eventually,  Richelieu's  programs 
were  also  eroded,  sacrificed  for  reputation  in  war.  The  disparity  of  the  two 
ministers'  abilities  seems  less  than  has  been  thought. 

Elliott's  analysis  of  the  war  over  Mantuan  succession  (1628-1631)  goes  a 
great  deal  further  in  contrasting  the  personages  of  Richelieu  and  Olivares. 
The  author's  assessment  exposes  a  confused  Spanish  minister  not  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  repercussions  of  his  order  to  besiege  Casale.  Elliott  is  unable 
to  explain  this  tactic  fully  given  that,  in  1628,  France  was  in  alliance  with 
Spain.  The  author  suggests  that  Olivares  was  trying  to  silence  his  domestic 
critics  by  a  military  success.  Olivares  certainly  thought  that  the  Spanish 
offensive  would  be  a  fait  accomplib&fore  the  French  would  be  free  to  maneu- 
ver away  from  La  Rochelle.  But  Olivares's  concept  of  time  frequently  was 
inaccurate  and  it  was  Richelieu  who  capitalized  on  the  domestic  front  from 
a  victory  in  Italy.  Olivares's  reputation  never  recovered  from  this  disaster. 

Elliott,  however,  fails  to  consider  the  defense  of  the  Spanish  empire  as 
a  motive  for  Spain's  involvement  in  the  Mantuan  succession.  Olivares  may 
have  believed  that  intervention  was  required  to  protect  Spanish  interests  by 
excluding  a  French  presence  in  northern  Italy.  It  could  be  argued  that  the 
siege  of  Casale  was  undertaken  as  a  defensive  measure,  albeit  a  belicose  one. 
This  explanation  would  account  for  the  lack  of  Spanish  opposition  to  the 
minister's  recourse  to  war. 

The  success  of  the  French  and  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  involvement  in 
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the  Mantuan  War  summarizes  in  an  abstract  way  the  success  of  Richelieu 
and  the  failure  of  Olivares.  The  former  was  consistently  quick  to  maneuver 
to  the  advantage,  while  the  latter  tended  to  bide  his  time,  realizing  that  unex- 
pected circumstances  upset  even  the  best  laid  plans.  Yet  Elliott  agrees  with 
Olivares  himself  that,  in  the  end,  chance  favored  his  rival. 

Richelieu  and  Olivares  by  John  Huxtable  Elliott  is  a  work  of  clarity  and 
insight.  The  author  masterfully  compares  the  two  men  and  manages  to  mini- 
mize the  distance  by  which  history  has  separated  them.  His  analysis  is 
excellent  and  succinct,  yet  far-reaching.  Although  some  of  the  parallels  of 
the  two  lives,  thoughts,  and  policies  may  seem  stretched,  the  points  never- 
theless validate  the  author's  thesis.  Frequent  use  of  appropriate  quotations 
from  both  ministers  further  substantiates  the  author's  arguments. 

Charissa  Bremer-David 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Richard  E.  Welch,  Jr.  Response  to  Revolution:  The  United  States  and  the 
Cuban  Revolution,  1959  - 1961.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na Press,  1985.  ix  +  243  pp. 

As  the  debate  rages  over  the  United  States'  intervention  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca, the  appearance  of  Richard  E.  Welch's  book.  Response  to  Revolution:  The 
United  States  and  the  Cuban  Revolution,  could  not  be  more  timely.  An  histo- 
rian of  American  diplomacy,  Welch  reminds  us  that  United  States  policy 
towards  Latin  America  has  often  been  grounded  on  ignorance  and  ideologi- 
cal premises  that  bear  little  relation  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  When  the 
United  States  has  intervened  in  the  internal  affairs  of  its  southern  neighbors, 
the  author  warns,  the  results  have  usually  been  tragic  for  all  concerned. 

Welch's  work  is  a  welcome  departure  from  the  traditional  historiography 
on  Cuban-American  relations.  American  historians  who  have  treated  the 
United  States  response  to  Castro's  revolution  usually  concentrated  on  the  im- 
pact that  the  "loss"  of  Cuba  had  on  American-Soviet  relations.  With  few 
exceptions,  American  policy  towards  Cuba  since  1959  has  been  analyzed 
through  the  prism  of  Cold  War  ideology.  Policy-makers  active  in  the  Kenne- 
dy administration,  such  as  Arthur  Schlesinger  and  Roger  Hilsman,  concede 
that  American  neglect  of  Cuba's  internal  problems  prior  to  1959  contributed 
to  Batista's  downfall.  If  the  United  States  had  shown  greater  interest  in  pro- 
moting democracy  and  economic  development  in  Cuba,  both  authors  argue, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  radical  leader  like  Castro  to  take  power. 
Other  historians  from  the  intellectual  left,  such  as  Maurice  Zeitlin  and  Rich- 
ard Walton,  have  argued  that  United  States  hostility  towards  Castro  resulted 
from  the  expropriation  of  American  property  in  Cuba.  In  their  view,  the 
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United  States  pushed  Castro  into  the  arms  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  sponsoring 
terrorist  raids  against  Cuba.  All  these  writers  concur  that  the  "loss"  of  Cuba 
was  a  major  disaster  for  American  foreign  policy.  The  thought  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  them  that  Cuba  was  not  of  the  United  States  to  lose.  By 
contrast,  Welch  offers  the  refreshing  notion  that  the  Cubans  themselves 
decided  the  fate  of  the  revolution. 

Response  to  Revolution  depicts  the  rift  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  after  1959  as  the  result  of  internal  factors  in  Cuba  that  altered  the  course 
of  the  Revolution.  Welch  documents  the  radicalization  of  the  Cuban  regime 
from  1959  to  1961,  a  process  he  divides  into  three  stages:  (1)  the  polarization 
of  the  July  26th  Movement;  (2)  the  socialization  of  the  Cuban  economy;  and 
(3)  the  establishment  of  a  Fidelista  Communist  state  in  Cuba.  Confrontation 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  was  inevitable,  Welch  believes,  because 
the  Cuban  Revolution  was  incompatible  with  American  economic  interests 
in  Cuba  and  the  United  States'  commitment  to  free  enterprise  in  Latin 
America. 

The  United  States,  Welch  contends,  did  not  drive  Castro  into  the  arms  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Cuban  premier  quickly  realized  that  he  would  need 
assistance  from  the  Soviet  bloc  if  the  revolution  were  to  survive.  American 
policy  unintentionally  gave  Castro  greater  credence  with  the  Cuban  people, 
helping  to  justify  his  decision  to  bring  Cuba  into  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. "It  is  possible  to  accept  two  seemingly  contradictory  propositions:  (1) 
Castro's  revolution  would  probably  have  turned  leftward  whatever  the  Unit- 
ed States  did  or  did  not  do.  (2)  Although  U.S.  policy  did  not  force  Castro 
to  establish  a  revolutionary  dictatorship,  a  socialized  economy  or  a  commun- 
ist state,  it  did  have  real  influence  on  the  evolution  of  the  Cuban  Revolution. 
Actions  by  the  United  States  do  not  furnish  the  primary  explanation  for  the 
course  of  the  Cuban  Revolution,  but  they  facilitated  its  radical 
transformation"  (p.  24).  Welch  argues  that  all  American  efforts  to  weaken 
Castro's  government  backfired,  indeed,  they  convinced  him  his  salvation  lay 
in  a  military  alliance  with  the  Soviets.  This  lesson  should  be  kept  in  mind 
as  Reagan's  current  Republican  administration  tries  to  "recover"  Nicaragua 
from  the  Sandinistas. 

The  United  States  reacted  to  the  radicalization  of  the  revolution  in  exactly 
the  manner  Castro  said  it  would:  by  implementing  military  and  economic 
aggression  against  Cuba.  Welch  is  convinced  that  John  F.  Kennedy  was  even 
more  committed  than  Eisenhower  to  preventing  the  loss  of  Cuba  to  the 
Soviets.  When  he  took  office,  Kennedy  substantially  altered  the  nature  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation.  Whereas  Eisenhower  had  instructed  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to  train  a  small  guerrilla  army,  Kennedy  mobilized  a 
full-scale  invasion  force.  Kennedy  intended  the  exile  brigade  to  overthrow 
the  Cuban  government,  as  evidenced  by  his  commission  of  the  1961  State 
Department  White  Paper  on  Cuba,  a  document  based  on  myth,  fabrication, 
and  half-truths  according  to  Welch.  Political  activists  today  who  look  to- 
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wards  the  Democratic  party  to  oppose  Reagan's  assault  on  Nicaragua  should 
keep  this  precedent  in  mind.  The  liberal  Democrat,  Kennedy,  took  an  even 
tougher  line  on  Cuba  than  his  Republican  predecessor  in  the  White  House, 
Eisenhower.  Welch  posits  that  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy's  confrontational 
approach  against  Castro  reflected  the  opinions  of  a  substantial  majority  of 
Americans.  "U.  S.  response  to  the  Cuban  Revolution  serves  in  many  ways 
as  a  mirror  of  the  beliefs  and  discontents  of  the  American  public,  its  convic- 
tion of  national  righteousness  and  its  periodic  sense  of  national  frustration" 
(p.  185).  Response  to  Revolution  cites  public  opinion  polls,  articles  from 
the  major  popular  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  the  comments  of 
intellectuals  of  the  left  and  the  right,  to  show  that  there  existed  a  fairly  strong 
consensus  of  U.  S.  public  opinion  on  Cuba  from  1959  to  1961.  Most  of  the 
American  public,  according  to  Welch,  believed  that  no  people  ever  willingly 
opted  to  live  under  communism.  If  such  a  thing  occurred,  it  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  conspiracy  hatched  in  Moscow.  Another  fervent  belief  among  the 
public  was  that  Latin  America  was  part  of  the  United  States'  sphere  of 
influence.  The  Soviet  Union  had  no  right  to  intervene  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  no  Latin  American  nation  had  the  right  to  exit  from  the  North 
American  orbit.  Since  Castro  had  chosen  to  antagonize  the  United  States  and 
ally  his  country  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  contemporary  argument  ran,  he 
had  to  be  punished  for  his  actions. 

Welch  seems  to  be  making  a  gross  mistake  with  his  argument  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  government's  hostile  actions  against  Cuba  expressed  the  desires 
of  most  Americans.  He  assumes  that  American  public  opinion  about  the 
Castro  regime  was  formed  after  a  thorough  debate  on  the  origins  and 
consequences  of  the  revolution.  Yet  in  their  fine  work,  Cuba:  Tragedy  in  Our 
Hemisphere  (1963),  Maurice  Zeitlin  and  Robert  Scheer  demonstrate  that  the 
response  of  the  American  public  to  the  Cuban  Revolution  was  framed  for 
the  most  part  by  popular  periodicals  like  Time,  Life,  and  the  New  York 
Times,  and  by  the  pronouncements  of  the  State  Department.  The  American 
mass  media  and  federal  government  both  resented  Castro  for  infringing  on 
U.  S.  individual  and  corporate  property  rights  in  Cuba,  especially  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  first  agrarian  reform  law  in  May  of  1959.  The  author 
fails  to  appreciate  how  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  can  be  manipulat- 
ed by  the  press,  the  president,  and  other  government  officials. 

Welch's  study  of  the  United  States'  response  to  Castro's  revolution  is  not 
exhaustive,  and  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  a  serious  work  on  devel- 
opments in  Cuba  during  these  crucial  years,  such  as  Hugh  Thomas's,  Cuba 
or  the  Pursuit  of  Freedom  (1971).  A  major  deficiency  of  Welch's  book  is  that 
it  fails  to  explore  in  any  detail  the  radicalization  of  the  Cuban  Revolution 
during  the  initial  three  years  in  question,  1959  to  1961,  though  this  is  one 
of  the  author's  stated  aims.  The  collectivization  of  Cuban  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, the  creation  of  the  Comites  por  la  Defensa  de  la  Revolucion 
(Committees  for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolution),  and  the  demise  of  all  oppo- 
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sition  parties  in  Cuba  receive  scant  attention.  Nevertheless,  Welch  has  writ- 
ten a  fascinating  study  of  a  critical  turning  point  in  the  United  States'  relation- 
ship with  Latin  America. 

Julio  Cesar  Pino 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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